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For the Sunday-School Times. 


CHOOSING THE BOOKS. 


T is a waste of time to choose library 
books during the school hours. Children 

will devote any length of time allowed them 
to this most interesting diversion from the 
plodding work of saying Scripture lessons. 
Tf you allow them five minutes, the five 
minutes are consumed, and the selections 
made; ten minutes can be spent with the 
same result; if you tell the children that 
they need not begin the lesson until the 
books are chosen, they will occupy the whole 
time in poring over the catalogues, and no 
lesson will be said. 

The best way to choose books, is to do it 
at home. Let every child be provided with 
a catalogue, which will cost but a trifle; let 
parents, brothers or sisters at home aid the 
inexperienced child in making selections from 
this, of such books as will be good either for 
the child himself, if he can read, or for the 
older members of the family, if he cannot 
read. The child can then come to school 
with a memorandum of the books wanted, 
and give it to the teacher. The teacher is 
supposed to have some knowledge of the 
books in the library, and can generally inform 
the child as to the fitness or unfitness of any 
book he may have chosen. The transaction 
of business with the librarian is then a matter 
of only a few minutes. 

But a serious difficulty presents itself in 
the matter of catalogues, How shall the chtiid 
choose? How shall parents help? A cata- 
logue in which the bare titles of books are 
arranged as promiscuously as apples in a 
barrel, will not afford much assistance in 
finding out what is in the library. 


Not long ago I examined some of the books 
which some Sunday-school children were 
carrying home. A small boy, ten years old, 
had “The Three-fold Test of Spiritualism,” 
a heavy 12mo. book. He had seen it cata- 
logued ‘as “Three-fold Test,” and I suppose 
he took it to see what it was about. I hope 
he found out. Another boy of similar size 
and appearance, had a 16mo. book, labeled 
“Dickinson’s Five Points.” It was cata- 
logued “Five Points,” and I have no doubt 
that the little fellow, having heard great 
stories of the ‘Five Points,” of New York, 
thought that he would here find some deeply 
interesting illustrations of the same, done up 
in the most lively newspaper style, and em- 
bellished with glaring wood-cuts. He must 
have been heavily startled to find, on taking 
the book home, that it was an able treatise 
on the “ Five Points of Calvinism!” 

The only remedy for this difficulty is to 
have a Descriptive Catalogue of the books. 
A little notice, no matter how short, will 
show whether the book catalogued is on the 
subject of original sin, or the use of tobacco; 
whether the history of a converted boy, or of 
a journey to mission lands. The names of 
books are now so oddly selected by authors 
and publishers, that they afford no insight 
whatever, into the contents of the books. 

I thank the editor of the Sunday-School 
Times for his labor in preparing a descriptive 
catalogue of really good books. It is a bene- 
fit conferred on the whole Sunday-school 
work, And when we know that a sound 
man has read the books which he catalogues, 
we have more confidence in those books than 
in the highest encomiums passed by the 
“ book columns” of the newspapers, on books 
which publishing committees are supposed to 
have read, which most people know the news- 
paper critics have not always themselves read, 
and which are in many cases published only 
to sell, We want in our libraries as little 
chaff, and as much wheat, as possible. We 
want our wheat as nicely arranged for in- 
ward digestion as it can be. Success to the 
careful selection! Success to the Descrip- 
tive Catalogue! A Pastor. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


INSTRUMENTS OF PUNISHMENT. 
66 +N ATHER,” said Isaac Robertson, “is the 
lawsuit ended ?” 
“Yes, my son,” said Mr. Robertson. 
“ Who beat ?” 
“Tsaacs gained the case.” 


“ And will Mrs. Hall have to lose her land?” 
“ Yes.” 


“Ts that right?” 
“Tt is according to law.” 


“Had the lawyers any business to give the 
land to him ?” 


“Lawyers conduct the trial, judges decide.” 

“Did they decide rightly ?” 

“They decided according to law, as they are 
sworn to do.” 


a ies 


not proceed in a legal manner in the distribu- 
tion of his property,” 

“ Will Isaacs turn Mrs. Hall out of house 
and home?” 

“He is about to eject her, as the term is, 
from the place.” 

“Ig there no way of punishing him?” 

“The law farnishes none.” 

“Then a great villain must go unpunished.” 

“Not altogether, and in the long run; God 
governs the world, and all the men in it. He 
will one day call him to account for his treat- 


‘] ment of the widow and the orphan.” 


“ But that will not be till he dies. 
go unpunished till then.” 

“Not altogether. God has the means of 
punishing men in this world. He has fixed 
a punishing apparatus in every one’s bosom.” 

“] don’t know what father means.” 

“God has made the mind so that when it 
does right it is happy, and when it does wrong 
it is unhappy: he thus rewards virtue and 
punishes vice in this world.” 

“I know that when we do right we feel 
happy, and when we do wrong we feel un- 
happy, but I never thought it was because we 
had done right or wrong.” 

“ Of course it is. How happens it that we 
are happy when we do right, and are unhappy 
when we do wrong?” 

“T suppose because we were made 80.” 

“Who made us so?” 

“God.” 

“Then it is God’s work—this making us 
happy or unhappy, according as we do 
right or wrong. That is, he rewards and 
punishes us. Suppose instead of this arrange- 
ment, by which we feel unhappy when we do 
wrong, the stones should fly up in our faces 
and wound us whenever we do wrong. If 
that were always the case, if, whenever we do 
wrong and go out doors, the stones should 
of their own accord begin to pelt us, it would 
be plain that God had so ordered it that we 
should be punished for wrong doing. Instead 
of using the stones as an instrument of punish- 
ment, he uses our own consciences.” A.B. 


He wiil 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


Christ the Shepherd of his Ministers, 
OW weak the best Christian is when God 
leaves him for a while to himself! See 
Peter saying, ‘‘ Lord, I am ready to go with 
thee, seth into prison and to death,” and then 
so soon denying his Master with oaths. Christ 
sometimes leads his ministers like little chil- 
dren, by the hand, even as his ministers are ac- 
customed to lead those who are just commenc- 
ing to walkin thenarrow way. The under-shep- 
herds have « Shepherd too, the same Shep- 
herd as the sheep over whom they watch. 
Christ’s care is over all the sheep of his great 
fold, and sometimes the leaders of the flocks 
need to be nourished like the tenderest lambs. 
Blessed be the great Shepherd’s name, for his 
constant providence over all, and for his gra- 
cious voice heard by all. Though Christ 
gives to his under-shepherds the food of 
heaven, and sends them forth to feed his sheep, 
yet he too feeds every one himself. He calls 
every one of his sheep by name. They all 
know his voice and follow him. The under- 
shepherds know that they too are sheep, and 
nothing gives them greater joy than this, that 
Jesus is their Shepherd. That psalm of Is- 
rael’s shepherd king, the 23d psalm, is as 
sweet to the under-shepherds as it is to any 
of the sheep of the flocks they feed. 

Minister of Christ, is Christ your Shepherd? 
While you lead others, are you led by his 
hand? While you feed others, are you fed 
by him ? 

You that go forth by the footsteps of the 
flock, and feed your kids beside the shepherds’ 
tents, have you any Shepherd but the under- 
shepherd? Are you led and fed by the great 
and good Shepherd of all? All that any mi- 
nister can do isto leadto Christ. J. F. H. 





“ALL THINGS ARE YOURS." 


ree beard a father tell, that when he 
removed his family to a new residence 
where the accommodation was much more 
ample, and the substance much more rich 
and varied than that to which they had pre- 
viously been accustomed, his youngest son, 
yet a lisping infant, ran round every room 
and scanned every article with ecstacy, call- 
ing out in childish wonder at every new sight, 
“Tg this ours, father? and is thisours?” The 
child did not say ‘“‘ yours;” and I observed 
that the father, while he told the story, was 
not offended with the freedom. You could 
read in his glistening eye that the infant’s 
confidence in appropriating as his own all 
that his father had, was an important element 
in his satisfaction. 

Such, I suppose, will be the surprise, and 
joy, and appropriating confidence with which 
the child of our Father's family will count all 
his own when he is removed from the com- 
paratively mean condition of things present, 
and enters the infinite of things to come. 
When the glories of heaven burst upon his 
view, he does not stand at a distance like a 
stranger, saying, O God, these are thine. He 
bounds forward to touch and taste every 
provision which those blessed mansions con- 
tain, exclaiming, as hé looks in the Father's 
faco, Father, this and this is ours, The dear 
child is glad of all the Father’s riches, and the 
Father is gladder of his dear child. 





Power of thought is the only true measure 
of the intellect, as force of principle is the 
only measure of moral greatness. 





PRACTICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION.* 


Juno, and the Very Bad Boy. 

UNO’S class went on, upon the whole, 

quite tolerably well after she got over the 
difficulties which she met with at the begin- 
ning, as related in previous numbers of this 
series. Her scholars, most of them at least, 
came quite punctually to the school, and: 
though at first some of them were inclined 
to be somewhat restless, and sometimes even 
disorderly, they gradually improved in this 
respect, until at last their behaviour became4 
quite good, considering how young they 
were, 

They grew more and more interested, too, 
in the lessons, that is to say, in the stories’ 
which Juno read and explained to them from 
the Bible, and in learning to read the words 
and sentences which she chalked for them on 
the board. 

The first sentence which Juno wrote for 
them, and taught them to read, was as fol-. 
-lows : 


A cat and a dog had a ride in a car, 


Juno made up this sentence on purpose for 
her class. It had two words in it, namely— 
cat and dog—that were as different from each 
other as possible. Almost the first lesson for 
the children was to learn to distinguish one 
of these words from the other, so as to know 
either of them, when Juno wrote it. They’ 
learned this very easily, and were then quite 
pleased to find that they were beginning to 
know how to read. Then there were two! 
words almost exactly alike, cat and car, and 
it afforded the children a different sort off 
practice to distinguish these. In these words, 
too, Juno brought her class to the beginning 
of the study of the letters, by turning their 
attention particularly to the difference be- 
tween the ¢ and the r at the ends ef them. 
Then, moreover, the word a came four times 
in the lesson, and it encouraged the children’ 
very much to find that after they had once 
learned a word they could read it very easily 


nts 





One day, about a fortnight after this, Juno, 
in walking into the village, saw Mr, Osborne’s 
carriage coming along the road. The car- 
riage was open, and Mary Osborne and an- 
other young lady were sitting together upon 
the back seat. The coachman, who was a 
colored man, sat upon the box ontside. 

“Qato,” said Mary Osborne, “is not that 
Juno, 4 little before us, on the sidewalk ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Osborne,” said Cato, “That is 
Juno.” 

“Then turn up to the sidewalk when we 
come to where she is,” said Mary Osborne, 
“and stop. I wish to speak to her.” 


} So Cato turned the horses aside and stop- 


ped. Mary Osborne bowed to Juno and 
smiled, and then began immediately to aek 
about her Sunday-school. After answering 
several questions, Juno said— 

“T follow the advice you was so kind as to 
send me, to make as much as I can of the 
good in my scholars, and not take a great 
deal of notice of the bad, and I find it suc- 
ceeds very well.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say so,” said 
Miss Osborne. 

“T find it does very well,” continued Juno, 
“to praise and reward the good wh ere 
ig any good. But what shall I do when I 
have got a boy that there is not any good in 
at all?” 

“ Why, that is rather a hard case,” said 
Miss Osborne, smiling. “But I will tell you 
what you must do. You must try to con- 
trive some way to entice him into doing some 
good or other, and then praise him for that. 
Perhaps you can give him a start in that 
way. But have you really got scholar so 
bad that you can’t find any good in him 
at all?” 

“One,” said Juno. 

“T should not think he could stay in your 
school-roem a single day,” said Mary Os- 
borne, “without your finding something in 
him that you could speak well of.” 

“That’s just the difficulty,” said Juno.— 
“ He won’t come to the school at all—so that 
hI have no chance.” 


> 





whenever they came to it again. f 

Juno considered all the scholars that sh 
had first engaged as belonging to her school,, 
and she felt a certain degree of responsibility, 
for every one of them. There were two 
however, that did not come, Dick and 
Lane. Juno did not, on this account, dismiss 
them from her thoughts. On the contrary, 
the more disinclined a child was to come to 
the Sunday-school, the more, as she thought, 
he needed the good influences of such in- 
struction. As for Sally Lane, there was no 
particular difficulty. It was simply that she 
would not come to the school. But Dick 
made Juno a great deal of trouble. In fact, 
he was quite a bad boy for one so young.— 
He was older than most of Juno’s scholars, 
though even he was not more than nine or 
ten. But he tried to exert the influence that 
his age gave him over the othef children in a 
very bad way. He attempted to persuade 
them, during the week, not to come to the 
Sunday-school, and on Sundays he used to 
station himself on the way leading toward 
Pompey’s kouse, and there intercept the 
children, and try to persuade them to go off 
to play with him, instead of going to the 
school. ‘ 

And when he could not succeed in doing 
this before he saw Juno coming, he would 
hide in the bushes, and as soon as Juno had 
passed he would throw stones after her, along 
the path. 

It ig true, he did not throw the stones far 
enough to reach her. He did not dare to do 
that. So that his throwing them was no- 
thing more than an exhibition of impotent 
spite ; but in the sight of God, who looks at 
the heart, the action was just about as bad 
as if he had thrown the stones far enough to 
hit her and to hurt her, 

One day he did something even worse than 
this. Juno was accustomed to keep some of 
her apples—such as were left, over on any 
Sunday after the distribution of her rewards 
—in a small wooden box, which served for a 
chest to shut them up in, which box she used 
to put away in a dark place in the garret, 
under the eaves, just outside the school- room, 
where she thought they would be safe till the 
next week. One Sunday, when she came to 
open her box, she found that the apples were 
all gone, 

She was quite troubled at this—not indeed 
on account of the loss of the apples, nor be- 
cause her scholars would have to go without 
any rewards that day—but she suspected that 
some of her children might have taken the 
fruit, and it grieved her to think that any of 
them would steal. 

She found out afterward that it was Dick 
who had purloined the apples. Pompling 
had told him about them, and he had per- 
suaded Pompling to show him the way to the 
back shed, and then help him climb up upon 
the roof of it. Once upon the roof, Dick had 
no great difficulty in scrambling up the slope 
of it, at the same place where Pompling had 
slid down on the day of his evasion, and so 
getting in, through the window, into the 
school room. There, after some search, he 
found the apples, and brought them all down 
in his pockets and cap. When he got down 
he gave one apple to Pompling, and charged 
him not to tell, and then carried the rest of 
the apples away. Pompling did not think 





*Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, 
by Jacos Aszort, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 














“But you said he was one of your scho- 
)” said Miss Osborne. “ What makes you 
call him your scholar if he does not come to 
school ?” 

“T don’t hardly know,” said Juno. “ He 
ds on my list; and I want to make him a good 


“You must come and tell me about him,” 
said Miss Osborne. “Stop at our house the 
first evening, when you are geing by, and we 
will talk the matter over. I must not stop 
any longer now.” 

So Mary Osborne, after bidding Juno good 
bye, sat back in her seat again, and the car- 
riage drove on. 

Juno was greatly strengthened and encou- 
raged by the interest which Miss Osborne 
took in her work, independent of the benefit 
which she derived from her counsel. But 
this counsel was of very great advantage to 
her, too; and on reflecting upon the conver- 
sation above related, she found that it af- 
forded her a clue to the treatment of Dick’s 
case, which brought to her mind quite a little 
gleam of hope in respect to it. 

“That's it,” said she to herself. ‘I must 
entice him into doing some good, if it is ever 
so little, and then praise him for it, and so 
let him taste the pleasure of being a good 
boy, and of having people think well of him, 
and that will be a good beginning.” 

“And then another thing I must do,” said 
Jano. “I must contrive some way to make 
him like me. If I can only get. him to like 
me, he will be much more ready to do as I 
say. And to make him begin to like me I 
must try to find out something that I can do 
for him.” 

“No,” she added, after a moment’s pause. 

“No. It will be better for me to get him to 
do something for me.” 
) Juno would have found it very difficult to 
explain to herself why she thought the best 
way to make Dick begin to like her was to 
induce him to do her a favor rather than for 
her to do him one. It was in some sense an 
instinctive feeling that led her to this conclu- 
sion, not any theory. Her idea, however, 
was very correct. In dealing with persons 
who are inferior to us, either in age, wealth, 
influence, or station, we can generally com- 
mence a good understanding with them much 
more easily by asking a kindness of them 
thah by offering one to them. It is different, 
in some respects, when the person is our su- 
perior. 

I might endeavor to explain the philosophy 
of this principle, but it would take me too 
far away from my story. 

In the meanwhile, as time passed on, Dick 
seemed to be growing worse and worse, and 
to take a position of more and more decided 
opposition to Juno’s school. The next Sun- 
day after Juno’s conversation with Miss Os- 
borne he waylaid the scholars as usual, and 
tried to entice them away from the school.— 
Then, after the school began, he came into 
Pompey’s yard and endeavored to interrupt 
the exercises by making strange noises out- 
side, in order to attract the attention of the 
children. At last, about the middle of the 
reading lesson, the children all began sud- 
denly to look toward the window and laugh, 
and Juno, on looking round, saw Dick’s face 
there outside, his nose flattened against the 
glass, and his features twisted into most hor- 
rible contortions, 

The instant after Juno caught a view of the 
face it suddenly disappeared, and she could 





Pennsy! vania. 





hear a sliding noise down the roof, ended by 


to the window and opened it, but there was 
nobody to be seen. 





For the : Times. 
THE ENT TY. 
The heart must tell its burthen, or must break. 
Earth cannot help me and I turn to Thee, 
Sovereign Almighty! This the plea I make. 
To death thy soul hath sorrowed! look on me! 
Thine hand is on me! Thy rebuke hath turned 
My laughter into weeping ; into dust 
Hath bowed my pride; hath all my offerings 
spurned, 

And all my finest gold hath dimmed with rust. 
How can I live while thou dost put away 
Acquaintance, lover, into darkness low ? 
How can I still gaze on as, day by day, 
Link comes to link in my long chain of woe? 
The strong arm, my support, now leans on mine, 
The eye of love glazed with slow coming death ! 
The palsied limb,—the feeble, struggling sign, 
Half imbecile,—the heavy, laboring breath ! 
I know, “the causeless curse, it shall not come.” 
I know that I have sinned, and I am still! 
When thou contendest, erring man is dumb. 

But wilt thou bring to nothing? Is thy will 
To crush me? to disown me? Spare, oh spare! 

Remove thine hand from off me? Lo, I lean 
On the same arm that bears therod! I dare! 

For ‘mid thy frowns, mingled, thy love is seen. 
Jesus, oh hear! Unless I drink this cup, 

May it not pass me? Oh, with tearless eye 
Dost thou, who onee in anguish drank it up, 

Dost thou behold my serrow and pass by? 
Whom will thy Father hear if 7 how art still? 

If thou dost plead, who needs to speak? Forme, 
Even me, tell all thy homage to his will! 


Great Advocate, my Intercessor be! H.S8. 





PREACHING TO CHILDREN. 


HE Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D. D., of Rock- 
away, N. J., in reviewing his pastorate of 
fourteen years, speaks as follows: 

It has always been my endeavor to speak 
politely and kindly to children whenever I meet 
them; ® course which to this day brings to 
me the happiest greeting of social inter- 
course, rarely marred by rudenesg or unkind- 
nees. Ihave made it a point to preach to pa- 
rents on their duties to their and alsoin 
many ways and places to preach to children and 
young persons. I find many sermons ef this 
kind among my préparations; and also that 
this aim has been followed in many dis- 
courses, not especially designed for the 
p young. Thavealso prayed-yor- the-yetmy tn 
the sanctuary and other places. Besides this, 
I have held many meetings for the special in- 
struction of the young. I never expected to 
wineany marked place in the esteem of the 
older part of the people, and in this respect 
I have met with one of the most delightful 
disappointments of my ministry; but I did 
expect to make my. mark among the young, 
not merely as winning their good esteem, but 
as winning them to Christ. Feeling thus in 
regard to the young, I shall not err in saying 
that this part of my work among this people 
is to be revealed by the day of judgment. 

With tearful interest I retrace my steps in 
this part of my work, and many delightful 
scenes are sketched by my busy memory.— 
How many times have I spoken to the youth 
and children, of those truths and virtues 
which are calculated to make them useful 
and happy! How often I have tried to warn 
them against every mean and destructive 
vice! How often have I spoken to them of 
Christ as the only Saviour, and besought 
them to put their trust in him! How faith- 
fully I have warned them to remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth, and so 
spend their lives in the service of God, as to 
win his approbation and reach Heaven! All 
this, and everything else pertaining to my 
ministry among the young, is to be revived" 
at the judgment seat of Christ. I tremble 
and confess my shortcomings in view of the 
fact that “the fire shall try this part of my 
work of what sort itis.” And yet, in look- 
ing over the names of those who have pro- 
fessed their love to Christ, I am led to in- 
dulge the hope that even that severe fire will 
not prove this part of my work to be alto- 
gether worthless. I confidently expect to 
meet some now in glory, who will not forget 
the scenes in which their pastor sought their 
salvation. Some of these children have al- 
ready died, and rest in hope; and others will 
get heme by-and-by. I sometimes think that 
one of my greatest joys in Heaven will be to 
meet these young people whom God has per- 
mitted me to assist in training. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
CEASELESS PRAYER. 
66 1 DON’T see how a man can ‘pray without 
ceasing,’” said Jotham Rathaway to 
his Sunday-school teacher. “He must have 
some sleep, and he can’t pray while he is 
asleep.” 

‘“*Some,” said the teacher, “explain it by 
saying that the meaning is that we must al- 
ways preserve a frame of mind suitable for 
prayer.” 

“T don’t see how ® man can have a praying 
frame of mind while he is asleep.” 

“There is a better explanation. Mr. Jones 
is a very industrious man. It is said that he 
is always at work—that he works all the 
time. What is meant by those expressions?” 

“ That he is very industrious.” 

‘“‘ Yes, that he works at all suitable times. 
He takes time to eat, and to sleep, and to rest. 
But he is at work at all proper times. He is 
said to be always at work. So the man who 
prays at all suitable times is said to ‘ pray 





without ceasing.’ ” 


i story so often told about Doctor Morri- 

son’s being picked up an ignorant, careless 

boy, by a Sabbath-school teacher, and clothed 

and repeatedly brought into a Sunday-school, 

is well known to be a mistake. I have seen 

the correction repeatedly made, and yet 

within a few months I have heard the story 

told for a fact, in good faith, by excellent 

ministers, in two large conventions, and once 
by the endorsement of a Bishop, and again by 

editorial reference in one of the most exten- 

sively circulated of our religious journals. 

I will therefore, once more, beg leave to cor- 

rect public speakers in this case, and instance 
the followimg as one of several evidences of 
the real facts: In the Union Magazine for 
1856, the official organ of the London Sun- 
day-School Union, I find it recorded, on page 
438, as follows: “Dr. Robert Morrison, the 

pioneer in Chins, was born at Morpeth, Janu- 
ary 5th, 1782; but his parents left it soon 
afterward, and New Castle was the home of 
his youth. His father, who was a Scotch- 
man by birth, was a God-fearing man, and 
an elder in the High Bridge meeting. He 
brought up his family very strictly, taking 
pains to teach them the shorter Catechism, 
and encouraging them to commit the Scrip- 
tures to memory. In his boyhood Robert 
could repeat such difficult portions as the 
119th Psalm without a single mistake.” 

The Sabbath -school can tell of many real 
trophies won to position and great usefulness 
in the Church of Ohrist, of poor, forsaken 
children; but evidently Dr. Morrison was not 
one of them. Let us not encroach on the 
domain of parental honor and responsibility 
in his memorable case. 

In 1807 Dr. Morrison was ordained, and set 
sail for China, via New York, seeking the 
protection of the United States flag, for the 
reason that “the East India Company, at 
that period, would not allow any missionary 
to set foot in their territories, and it was be- 
lieved that they would throw obstacles in the 
way of a British subject proceeding on an 
evangelical errand to China.” 

During Dr. Morrison’s stay in New York 
several interesting incidents occurred, one or 
two of which I wiil annex, towit: The first 
night of his stay in New York he was placed 
in the apartment usually occupied by his host 
and hostess, where in a crib their little child 
had already gone to sleep. Awaking in the 

, she turned as usust to talk to her 
mother; but seeing a stranger where she ex- 
pected to find her parents, she roused herself 
with a look of alarm, and, fixing her eyes 
steadily on his face, she inquired, “Man, do 
you pray to God?” 

“ Oh, yes, my dear,” was the reply. “Every 
day: God is my best friend.” 

She then laid her head on the pillow and 
fell asleep. 

“And so, Mr. Morrison,” said a sarcastic 
merchant of New York, “you expect to con- 
vert the Chinese empire ?” « 

“No, sir,” said Morrison; “I expect God 
will.” 


New York, July 25th, 1862. R. G, P. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 

ONLY ONE VERSE. 
ANY years ago, a lad in a certain Sun- 
day:school was noted for his perverse 
ways, and evil habits, yet his teacher labored 
very faithfully to impress some religious 
truth upon his mind. He could never induce 
him to learn but one verse of Scripture, that 
was the precious invitation of our Saviour, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Soon 
after, his behavior became so bad, he was 
excluded from the school, to the great grief 
of his pious mother. When he became older 
his taste led him to join the army. His 
mother found occasion at one time to send 
various messages of love to him, and with 
the rest, a Bible, begging him to read at least 
one verse aday. He received it with much 
indifference, and said, with a laugh, “ Well, 
Vll try what I can do. Here goes.” So he 
opened the book, read his first verse, when 
at once his manner changed, and he ex- 
claimed very earnestly, ‘How strange!” His 
eye fell upon the only text he had ever 
learned, and God at that instant made it an 

arrow of conviction to his guilty sou). 

After a hard fought battle with his re- 
bellious nature, the Spirit of God gave him 
the victory, and led him to accept the 
precious offer of salvation which this text 
set forth. From that time he became an 
humble follower of Jesus. 


Not a great while after, he fell on the field 
of battle at New Orleans. His dead body 
was found by a comrade, with his head rest- 
ing on his precious Bible, which was open 
at the very passage which had at first attracted 
his attention. 

Teacher, do not lose patience or courage, 
even with the most incorrigible lad in your 
class. God can give life to the seed sown, 
though you may never see the result, Eternity 
will make wogdrous revelations with regard 
to such little wayside sowings. And to your- 
self the sweet promise remains, ‘‘Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.”’ J. ELL. 





ExpsRIENCE in religion is beyond notions 
and expressions. A sanctified heart is better 
than a silver tongue. 





Perseverance is not a particular distinct 
grace of itself, but such a virtue as crowns 





all virtue. 
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ELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY is entirely excluded 

from this paper. The Times does not even reply to 
its own assailants. Its only answer to attacks, is to 
labor more industriously to make a paper, which sball 
be worthy of the patronage of warm-hearted, working 
Christians, and which shall breathe throughout the spirit 
of meekness and love. 

















Sree copies of the Ref. Dr. Darling’s ex- 
cellent book, “ The Closer Walk,” will still be 
farnished gratuitously to Superintendents for 
the purpose mentioned in our paper of last 
week. 


Atsert Woopacrr®, Bsq., of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has sent us 4 very interesting letter, written 
by a Sunday-school missionary in France to 
a Sabbath-school in Brooklyn. On account 
of the press of matter, we are obliged to lay 
it over. It will appear next week. 








Ovr mail subscribers will please bear in 
mind that our terms are payment in’ advance ; 
and we shall feel greatly obliged if they will 
remit promptly when their subscriptions are 
due. We cannot agree to supply back num- 
bers, but each eubscriber, by attending to 
this notice, can preserve his file entire. 





A Valuable Map. 


ITH the conviction that we are con- 
\ ferring a benefit upon the cause of 
biblical instruction and Scriptural knowledge, 
we call the attention of our readers to a 
splendid standard map of Palestine shortly to 
be published. The author is the Rev. Prof. 
Henry 8. Osborn, so well known for his 
scientific labors and research in the Holy 
Land. The Rev. Dr. Lyman Coleman, author 
of the Biblical Geography, has also assisted 
in the preparation of the map. Itis to con- 
tain all the known localities, biblical and 
classical; the ruins, roads and battle-fields ; 
the springs, rivers and mountains, and every 
item of topographical and historical interest 
concerning Palestine that the most curious and 
inquiring student could expect to find. The 
author has been on the ground, and gone over 
it in detail, with a mind and soul wholly ab- 
sorbed in his delightful but arduous la- 
bors. He has brought to his aid a habit 
of minute and careful observation, a tho- 
roughly scientific mind, and he has availed 
himself of the most reliable and extensive 
authorities, living and dead, in Europe and 
America. For minuteness and amount of 
information, and accuracy, nothing has yet 
been brought out to equal this work. For 
the school-room, the pastor’s study, the 
church leeture-room, aad the student’s 
library, the map will prove an invalu- 
able ornament. It is of large size, ten feet 
by six, is beautifully colored, and the type is 
bold and clear, yet not in the way. The 
work is in an advanced state of completion. 





Choice Thoughts from Robert Hall. 


O man in modern times has been more 
distinguished as a pulpit orator than 
Rozert Hatt. He had great natural gifts, 
which he cultivated with assiduous and 
intense application, He attracted popular 
crowds by his brilliant oratory, and at the 
same time commanded the admiration and 
reverence of the most distinguished philoso- 
phere by his learning and the profoundnese 
of his thoughts. Even at the age of sixteen, 
when a student at college, he had made a deep 
impression. Sir James Mackintosh says of 
him at that period, that he was “ fascinated 
by his brilliancy and acumen, in love with 
his cordiality and ardor, and awe-struck by 
the transparency of his conduct and the 
purity of his principles,” and that “from 
discussions with him he had learned more 
as to principle than from all the books he 
everread.” Dugald Stewart, at a later period, 
bears a not less striking testimony in regard to 
the style of Robert Hall asa writer. ‘“ Who- 
ever,” says he, ‘wishes to see the English 
language in its perfection, must read the 
writings of that great divine, Robert Hall. 
He combines the beauties of Johnson, Addi- 
gon, and Burke, without their imperfections.” 
Born 1764, died 1831. 


“The gospel is a restorative dispensation. 
This is its primary and most essential feature. 
It is not a prescription of a rule of life to the 
innocent, but the annunciation of a stupendous 
methed of relief for the sinner. Overlooking 
all petty varieties, and subordinate dis- 
tinctions, it places the whole. human race on 
one level; abases them all in the dust before 
the infinite majesty; and offers, indiscrimi- 
nately, a provision of sanctification to the 
polluted, and of pardon to the guilty. These 
are the glad tidings; this is the jubilee of the 
whole earth, proclaimed in the songs of 
angels, celebrated in the praises of the 
church, alike in her militant and her tri- 
umphant state—whether toiling in the vale 
of mortality, or rejoiciug before the throne.” 

“ Religion and mystery both begin and end 
together; a portion of what is inscrutable to 
our faculties being intimately and inseparably 
blended with its most vital and operative 
truths. A religion without its mysteries is a 
temple without its God.” 

“It is dangerous to familiarize every pro- 

miscuous audience to consider religion asa 
thing which yet remains to be proved, to 
acquaint them with every sophism and cavil 
which a perverse and petulant ingenuity has 
found out, unaccompanied, as is too often the 
case, with a satisfactory answer; thus leaving 
the poison to operate, without the antidote, 
in minds which ought to be strongly imbued 
with the principles, and awed by the sanctions 
of the gospel. It is degrading to the dignity 
of a revelation, established through a eucces- 
sion of ages by indubitable proofs, to be ad- 
verting every moment to the hypothesis of its 
being an imposture, and to be inviting every 
insolent sophist to wrangle with us about the 
title, when we shoujd be cultivating the 
possession.” 

“When we look at Christianity in the New 
Testament, we see a set of discoveries, pro- 
mises, and precepts, adapted to influence the 
whole character: it presente an object of in- 





in the pursuit of which 
new. efforts are to be exerted, and new 
victories accomplished, in a continued course 
of well-doing, till we reach the heavenly 


mansions. There is scarce a spring in the 
human frame and constitution it is not calcu- 
lated to touch, nor any portion of human 
agency which is exempted from its control. 
Its resources are inexhaustible; and the con- 
siderations by which it challenges attention 
embrace whatever is most awfal or alluring 
in the whole range of possible existence.” 

“ Nil admirari is an excellent maxim, when 
applied, as Horace intended it, to the goods 
of fortune: when extended to a character, 
nothing can be more injurious. A sensibility 
to the impression of great virtues bordering 
on enthusiasm, accompanied with a generous 
oblivion of the little imperfections with 
which they are joined, is one of the surest 
prognostics of excellence.” 

“The minister of the gospel is called ‘to 
declare the testimony of God,’ which is 
always weakened by a profuse employment of 
the ornaments of secular eloquence. Those 
exquisite paintings and nice touches of art, in 
which the sermons of the French preachers 
excel so much, excite a kind of attention, and 
produce a species of pleasure, not in perfect 
accordance with devotional feeling. The 
imagination is too much excited and em- 
ployed, not to interfere with the more awful 
functions of conscience; the hearer is 
absorbed in admiration; and the exercise 
which ought to be an instrument of con- 
viction becomes a feast of taste.” © 

“The Christianity of the greater part of 
the community is merely nominal: and it 
necessarily follows, that wherever the truths 
of religion are faithfully exhibited and practi- 
cally exemplified, they will be sure to meet 
with the same friends and the eame enemies 
as at their first promulgation; they will be 
still exposed to assault from the prejudices of 
unrenswed minds, they will be upheld by the 
game almighty power, and will continue to 
insinuate themselves into the hearts of the 
simple and sincere with the same irresistible 
force.” 

“We must expect the cure of the spirit of 
division from the increasing prevalence of 
religion, and from a copious communication 
of the Spirit, A more extensive diffusion of 
piety among all sects and parties will be the 
best and only preparation for a cordial union. 
Christians will then be disposed to appreciate 
their differences more equitably; to turn their 
chief attention to points on which they agree; 
and, in consequence of loving each other 
more, to make every concession consistent 
with a good conscience.” 

“ Resolution of character is not so much a 
virtue, as a means of virtue—a mere instru- 
ment that owes its value entirely to the pur- 
pese to which it is employed; and wherever 
nature has conferred it, an additional obli- 
gation is imposed of purifying the principles 
and regulating the heart. It is surely a 
melancholy proof of something wrong in the 
constitution of human nature, that a quality 
so important as that of energetic decision is 
so little under the regulation of principle; 
that constancy is so much more frequently to 
be seen in what is wrong than in what is right; [ 
and, in fine, that the world can boast so many 
more heroes than the church.” 

“To imitate the highest examples, to do 
good in ways not usual to our rank of life, to 
make great exertions and sacrifices in the 
cause of religion and with a view to eternal 
happiness, to determine, without delay, to re- 
duce to practice whatever we applaud in 
theory, are modes of conduct which the 
world will generally condemn as romantic, 
but which are founded on the highest reason.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HARTFORD, August 2, 1862. 
A Lares Averace—Prorosen Canvass—Mr. 

Parnassus EVANGRLIZED—FOREIGNERS NOT 

OverLooxeD—Apostotic Imiration—A Sas- 

BATH-SCHOOL IN A BARN—ANOTHER IN A SLAB 

Hovse—A Goop Woman's WoRK—Tueg Break- 

mma Day—Growine ScHoots—-Room FoR 

Orners—A CaAncepd NeiGaBORHOOD. 

GOOD report comes through the New Haven 

county secretary, from the Sabbath-schools 
of Naugatuck. The school of the Congregational 
church, with 170 scholars, and 20 teach on the 
rolls, shows an average attendance for the past 
month, of 152 scholars, and 18 teachers. Certainly 
a very good average. The adult classes have in- 
creased, and a Band of Hope has been organized 
with already 86 members, The school of the 
Episcopal church is larger than before for some 
years past. The Union city school is gaining in 
numbers and interest. An attempt is about being 
made to canvass the whole town of Naugatuck, 
and ascertain just how many children are con- 
nected with any Sabbath-school, and what are the 
immediate wants of the community for Bibles, &c. 
An excellent move. 

A few weoks since, the Middlesex county secre- 
tary held a meeting at Town Hill, or Mt. Par- 
nassus,in East Haddam, to organize a Sabbath- 
school. The school-house was crowded, and a 
good majority of those present expressed their 
readiness to take part in the new movement. The 
week following, the school was commenced with 
20 scholars, and quite flattering prospects. The 
only difficulty now seems to be a lack of teachers ; 
but it is believed they can be secured. Mr. Parker, 
the superintendent, is well calculated for his posi- 
tion, having the fidence and respect of the 
community. The district is three miles from any 
church. The attendance at the day-school is 
about 20, 

Mr. Warner visited recently, a small union 
Sabbath-school in the North district of Cromwell, 
which has been in operation about a year. It 
originated in the gathering of a class of Irish and 
German scholars, by a zealous young man. These 
were accommodated for a time at a private house, 
and then taken to the school-house of an adjoin- 
ing district. 

A young man who works -out on a farm fora 
livelihood, in the vicinity of Ponsett, in the town 
of Haddam, gathered about a year ago some of 
the neighbors’ children to instruct them in re- 
ligious things. He succeeded so well that he was 
authorized by the Episcopal church at East Had- 
dam to conduct a service in his vicinity as a lay 
reader, and now he has a regular Sabbath service, 
with an attendance of 40, and a Sabbath-school 
of 35, embracing those who would not otherwise 
be reached for good. A commendable labor of 











love, 
The Fairfield county secretary makes a pleasant 
report of his recent work, which is so abundant 





| that only a portion of it can be now referred to. On 


the 13th ult., he was at the school of the Baptist 
church in Norwalk. The body of Sergeant 
Prowitt, a member of the church, the Sabbath- 
school, and the choir, and much respected and 
beloved, had been brought home the Friday be- 
fore. The school felt the bereavement deeply, 
and many were in tears at the reference to it in 
prayers or remarks. 

On the same day, Mr. Diossy was at the concert 
of the Round Hill union school, which is held in 
a commodious barn for lack of better accommoda- 
tions. “It was a pleasant sight—the rough board 
floor, walls and seats, and the kind ladies and 
gentlemen who came to encourage and teach the 
dear children, many of the latter being ragged 
and bare foot.” Thence he went to the Ely’s 
Neck Sabbath-school, in the same town, held in a 
rough slab house, built purposely. 

On the 20th, he was at Green’s Farm, and 
Greenfield Hill. At the latter place, the superin- 
tendent reported a good state of things. He 
said that soon after Mr. D.’s visit last year, he 
had sent for the “ Sabbath-School Bell,” and had 
begun te assemble the children for singing on 
Saturday afternoon. The school had since gained 
largely. This was the more pleasant from the 
fact that the school had been quite backward. 
Anew Sabbath-school has been organized in the 
Five Mile River school-house, on the borders of 
Norwalk and Darien, through the efforts of a good 
Methodist woman. About 20 scholars have already 
been secured. 

The Rev. Mr. McLean, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church at Fairfield, preaches once a 
month to the children of his charge. He seems 
to have quite a happy faculty of reaching the 
little ones, and his service for their benefit is 
attractive and well attended. 

On Sabbath, the 27th ult., Mr. D. visited nine 
Sabbath-schools in and about Bridgeport. Several 
of these schools have now more or less frequently 
a full Sabbath afternoon for their services. Some 
occupy this time for their usual exercises, others 
for the concert, and others for a children’s meet- 
ing, with a sermon from the pastor. All this, 
indicates the dawn of a brighter day. 

Last Sabbath the State missionary was in the 
forenoon at Hartland, in the afternoon at North 
Granby, and in the evening at Salmon Brook ; 
all in this county. The churches at the two 
places first named have gained considerably of 
late. At Hartland, the Rev. Mr. Beals is in the 
school every Sabbath, aud last winter at his 
urgent request, it was for the first time continued 
uninterruptedly. At North Granby, the school is 
growing steadily. A large adult class gives it 
character, and its summer social gatherings are 
increasingly attractive. 

The school at Salmon Brook is held in the 
public school-house. Itis favored with excellent 
singers for officers, and might be even larger than 
now. There is room for several new neighbor- 
hood schools on the borders of Granby and Hart- 
land. Many children now unreached, might be 
gathered into them. It is hoped that some such 
may be started before long. 

A promising union Sabbath-school was com- 
menced about two months since in the South-east 
district of East Hartford, ata point called Hillstown. 
The Congregationalists and Methodists joined in its 
organization. Before the school was commenced, 
hardly any from the neighborhood went off to 
church, but many went to an accessible rum shop. 
The change already wrought by by the Sabbath- 
school is most delightful. The school now num- 
bersnearly 70. it meets at4 P.M. It is usuaily 
preceded or followed by a prayer-meeting con- 
ducted by the teachers. Sometimes they havea 
preaching service. This feature has interested 
the community. The influence of the school, 
both direct and reflex, is just what might be ex- 
pected and what has been manifested in many a 
similar enterprize before. GLEANER. 





NEW YORK, August 2, 1862. 
Bengevotent Work Among THE VAGRANT 
CHILDREN. 

HE deep interest felt by all classes of the 

Christian community in the welfare of the 

children of eur country, mors especially those that 

are being reared in homes of poverty and vice, 

is my excuse for asking for a little space in your 
valuable paper. 

The majority of the readers of the Sunday- 
School Times are well acquainted with the work- 
ings of the mission Sabbath-schools in our 
neighborhood, but there are many, it is fair to 
presume, who are not so well informed in regard 
to what is being attempted, and in some instances 
successfully carried out by and through the 
Industrial Schools of this and other cities. I 
propose, therefore, if it shall meet with your 
approval, to give some statements in regard to 
the Industrial schools, boys’ and girls’ Lodging 
Houses, &o., &c., that have already been estab- 
lished, and are now in operation in New York. 

But before proceeding directly to the legitimate 
subject of these letters, permit me to say, that 
“the” great question—that which is paramount 
to all others, and which ought to arrest the atten- 
tion of every philanthropist—is this: What can 
be done for that large class of children and youth 
of both sexes who heretofore have not been in- 
duced to attend any Sabbath-school, and rarely, 
if ever, are found within the walls of the public 
or week-day school? How can we best save these 
boys and girls from passing, step by step, through 
the successive stages of immorality and crime 
which lead to the State prison and the gallows? 
This is a question worthy of the best thought of 
this or any other country. We find these children 
idling their time away around our wharves and 
in our public parks, and in tattered clothing and 
begrimed with dirt, in the alley-ways, yards and 
streets, where the lowest class of our population 
are chiefly to be found. Let me hore give an 
instance, showing just the kind of boys and girls 
to which I refer. 

The writer of this, called on a poor family in 
the upper part of the city. The mother was lying 
upon a sick bed. Consumption had numbered 
her among its victims, and now her great trouble 
was on account of her son, a boy of thirteen. 
For a year past, the street had been his play- 
ground, school, and home. To her knowledge, 
he had committed theft three times; and she 
had often found in his jacket-pocket, pipes, 
tobacco, and a small bottle of gin. An adept in 
profanity, deceit and wickedness of all kinds, he 
had passed entirely beyond her influence and 
control. 

This is but one illustration of a very large and 
constantly inereasing class of children in our city. 
But I have already taken up too much space, and 
shall defer until another letter, the history of the 
First Ward Industrial Schvol, of New York. 

Rerorm. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., August 5, 1862. 
RocuesterR Saspats-ScHoon Association. 
HIS Society has been in operation nearly thirty 

years. At its commencement it consisted of 
seven schools; it now numbers 34. The month- 
ly concert has been*®held during the entire po- 
riod. At these meetings reports are made from 
the different schools. The lgst concert was held 








in St. Peter’s Presbyterian church. The house 


was filled with the teachers and the scholars. 
Several very beautiful and very appropriate 
hymns were sung. Reports were present- 
ed from twenty-five schools, embracing 653 
teachers and 5,858 scholars, with an average at- 
tendance of 587 teachers and 4,056 scholars, 
being an average for each of the twenty-five 
schools of 234 scholars. The report for May 
yas from twenty-four schools, 709 teachers, 5,857 
scholars. One teacher and eleven scholars united 
with the church. The schools embraced in the 
Association are five Presbyterian, five Methodist, 
four Episcopal, two Baptist, one Congregational, 
one Lutheran, four German. All these schools 
are held at and in connection with the churches. 
The remainder are, for the most part, mission 
schools, and schools of that class, sustained by 
teachers from different denominations. Truly, 
“how good and how pleasant a thing it is for 
brethren to /abor together in’ unity !” 

XIX Cznrvry. 








SPRINGFIELD, IIl., August 4, 1862. 

EAR TIMES:—We have about a dozen Sun- 

day-schools in our city. They are not very 
large. The largest does not number over 200 
scholars; but they all seem to be doing very well. 
Our schools sent delegates to the State Conven- 
tion for the first time this year, and they came 
back bringing a good report of what they saw 
and heard. The Convention appointed. a secre- 
tary for our county, and we hope soon to have 
some system adopted by which we may become 
better acquainted with the condition of Sunday- 
school instruction in our midst. 
A good move was made last winter in organiz- 
ing a Sunday-school union, bat before it got fairly 
started it died from neglect. Several of the 
schools unite, in holding a concert every three 
months. This is always well attended and is 
generally an interesting occasion to all, 
Teachers’ meetings are almost unknown here. 
I believe there is one school that has its regular 
teachers’ meeting, but I speak of a union of all 
the schools. Such a meeting, I think, would not 
only be of great importance to the schools, but 
also to the teachers themselves. May the time 
goon come when we shall have it! xX. 





Prayer-Meeting Record, 


HE Christian Intelligencer gives the following 
incident as related by a Western gentleman 

in the Fulton-street prayer-meeting. It illus- 

trates what personal effort can effect for the cause 

of Christ: 

Some time ago, the speaker was riding overa 

prairie in the neighborhood of Chicago, and 

coming toa fine school-house, he reined up his 

horse at the door of a dwelling and inquired: 

“Do you have prayer-meetings in yonder 

school-house ?” 

“Never a prayer-meeting,” said the lady of the 

house. + 

“Will you go there to a prayer-mecting next 

Thursday night ?” 

“T do not know. Who will be there?” 

“Tf you will be there, and two or three others— 

all meeting in the Saviour’s name—the Lord 

Jesus Christ will be there, for he has promised 

to be.” 

» “I will be there,” said the lady. 

“ Will you be sure to be there?” 

“Sure to be there,” responded the lady; “and 

I will tell all I see that there is to be a prayer- 

meeting in this school-house next Thursday 
t . 

he speaker continued: “ Irode en to the next 

house, and stopping before the door, I said to 

the woman of the house: 

“*Do you know that there is to be a prayer- 

meeting in the school-house next Thursday 

night?” 

“¢*Why,no! Is there to be a prayer-meeting ?’ 

“*Yes. Will you go?’ 

“©Yes; and I will ask the neighbors to go.’ 

“T rode on again, and called at the next house, 
and said to a young lady who came to the door: 

“¢ There is to be a prayer-meeting in the school- 
house next Thursday night.’ 

“There is? Then it will be the first one.’ 

“#6 Will you go?” 

“¢To be sure I will; and I will give it out in 
the school ?” 

“Do you teach that school ?’ 

“¢ Yes, and a large school it is; and I will tell 
all the scholars.’ 

“¢ And ask them to invite their parents ?’ 

6 Yes.’ 

“T rode on to Chicago, and told some Chris- 
tians there that they must go to a school-house 
out eight miles on the prairie, and hold a prayer- 
mecting the next Thursday night. 

“ Thureday night came, and they went as re- 
quested, and found about one hundred and thirty 
persons gathered for prayer. The Spirit of God 
came down on the meeting, a revival followed, a 
church was organized, and now this summer 
they are building a house of worship. All this 
was the result of a little effort, which did not cost 
more than ten minutes’ time, put it all together. 

“Now, I wanted to urge upon this meeting the 
importance of alittle personal effort every day. 
Do something to win a soul to Christ, and you 
will win some, and more than you would believe. 
You cannot go scattering good seed, that some 
will not be found bringing forth good fruit, thirty, 
sixty, and a hugdred fold. Do something. If 
you cannot do all you would, do all you can, and 
sinners will be saved. The world is perishing, 
because there is so little done by personal effort. 
Sinners are going down to hell, because so few 
invite them to go to heaven.” 





SIX WEEKS AMONG THE ALPS, 


(FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT.]} 
No, VIII. 
PASSAGE OF THE STRAHLECK. 


T the couclusion of the last letter, I made 

the promise that the succeeding one 

should be of a more stirring nature. The 

sequel will probably enable the reader to 
judge if the promise has been fulfilled. 

On the morning of the 25th July, at half- 
past two, the guide knocked at my door. I 
rubbed my eyes, and demanded, half awake, 
what he wanted. I had forgotten the day’s 
work that lay before us. There was no help 
for it, however. Rise I must. After having 
hastily packed our knapsacks, and swallowed 
a scanty breakfast, we were en route, It was 
then about half-past three. Although some 
time before sun-rise, the morning twilight 
had already begun to chase away the night. 
The air was cool and fresh as it can be in the 
Alps alone. For some hour and an half the 
path led through the woods and along the 
left hand side of the Grindelwald Gletcher, 
which lay a good distance beneath, revealing 
all its seams and crevasses. As the dawn 
brightened, the scene grew grander and more 
beautiful. The different peaks caught, one 





after another, the rays of the rising sun. In 


one of the outlying spurs of the Eiger, which 
here hem in the right hand bank of the 
glacier with an almost perpendicular wall of 
rock, we could see at at an immense height 
above us a hole through which the moon- 
light was visible. 

At 4:55, we set foot upon the glacier, and 
were fairly in the midst of the ice-world,—ice 
beneath us, snow around us, and tall peaks 
looking down upon us. For the first time I 
felt what it was to be in the Alps. We crossed 
the glacier in a diagonal direction ; then took 
to the rocks upon the right hand side of the 
Gletcher, walking at times upon them, at 
times upon the ice itself. At last we crossed 
directly over to the left hand bank once more, 
and after scrambling up some steep rocks, 
gained the first halting place, where we were 
tobreakfast. Itwas then 7:23,—not quite four 
hours walking. 

While resting here, let us retrace our steps 
a little. The night before, a party of three 
Germans, with their guides, had slept at the 
Chalets du Stiereck, some two hours from 
Grindelwald, on the left hand bank of the 
glacier. As we had started sooner and 
walked faster, we caught up to them at the 
breakfasting place. A Scotch gentleman, Mr. 
C——, of Liverpool, who had started from 
Grindelwald some twenty minutes after us, 
soon came up. The Germans, who had 
already finished their meal, pushed on and 
left us two alone, to discuss our bread and 
butter and hard boiled eggs. The route from 
Grindelwald had as yet presented nothing 
remarkable in the way of walking. The 
glacier was in good condition. The rocks, 
it is true, had offered some awkward turns, 
where an unlucky step might have launched 
us upon the glacier below, with a fall of 
some 50 to 70 feet; still, no special difficulty 
had been encountered. The last time we 
crossed the glacier, the frozen water of the 
preceding night had again melted, and both 
the guide and myself, although taking great 
pains to avoid getting wet, were well soaked. 
Had we foreseen the treat that lay in store for 
us in the afternoon, on the Aar Gletcher, we 
would hardly have been so particular. In 
writing this, I can scarcely avoid smiling at the 
remembrance of my great disgust upon getting 
my first foot-bath upon the glacier. 

Now, perhaps the reader will remark: You 
speak of crossing the glacier as a work of no 
difficulty. How is it then that one hears so 
much of the perils of such courses? Where 
are then the crevasses which are said to be so 
dangerous? To such a question, I can only 
reply, that the reader must carefully dis- 
tinguish between the different parts of a 
glacier; viz.: the lower part, which is free 
from snow, and the upper part, or more 
properly speaking, the region of the névé. In 
the first part, glacier walking is as easy as one 
cat well desire. The ice is as hard asa 
macadamized road; at times covered with 
stones (the so-called moraines). The fissures 
are numerous, and sometimes wide; but they 
are to be seen; and no one but an insane 
man will walk into a hole that he can see. 
The smaller crevasses, from 1 to 4 feet, are 
jumped over; the larger ones are simply 
turned. But on the névé, the case is 
different. Here the crevasses are much more 
numerous, and are, in addition, covered with 
snow. Thencommences the real danger. To 
avoid this the party are tied together by a 
strong rope passing round the waist. When 
one person falls into a crevasse, the rest have 
merely to pull him out by means of the rope. 

It is a curious, and for the first time, by no 
means an agreeable sensation, to feel one’s feet 
suddenly give way, and the rope tighten with 
a jerk, around the waist, and to hang thus sus- 
pended over ayawning abyss. You look down, 
or to one side, and see the loosened snow rat- 
tling down the blue walls of a fissure, perhaps 
five feet wide, and some sixty deep. However, 
it is an event of such repeated occurrence, 
that it excites at last no other feeling than 
perhaps that of bother. The simple process 
of tying, obviates almost all dangers caused 
by the crevasses. On the lower part of the 
glacier, which is free from snow, it is exceed- 
ingly rare that any danger is to be incurred, 
It does occur, however, sometimes. For 
instance, on the Allelin Gletcher, near Saas, 
we had to take some thirty steps on a knife 
edge, where a single false movement would 
have Sent the entire party to destruction. 

Revenons & nos moutons. It was half-past 
seven, and we were enjoying our first 
luncheon, upon the rocks at the base of the 
Strahleck-Col. Here took place a scene 
which deserves to be mentioned, for its pure 
ludicrousness. My friend Mr. C—, (for we 
seon became fast friends, and kept so till 
we parted in Geneva, four weeks later) 
had already been out walking several days, 
and had crossed from Lauterbrunnen to 
Kandersteg by the Tschinzel Gletcher, from 
Kandersteg to Kippel by the Peter Grat, and 
from Kippel to the Aeggischhorn over the 
Létschen Sattel, in three successive days. Ag 
he walked without a veil or mask, his face 
was severely sunburnt, and his lips badly 
blistered. Now for the catastrophe. His 
guide had forgotten to bring any salt along. 
Of course, we offered ours, which was un- 
fortunately mixed with pepper, All at 
once, I was startled by an almost frantic 
cry of distress. I turned around; there was 
poor Mr. C——, writhing about on the rocks, 
uttering the most furious and unintelligible 
ejaculations. It was some minutes before 
any reasonable answer could be obtained 
from him. As soon as the truth came out, 
that it was merely the pepper which had come 
into contact with his chapped lips, and had 
thus been the innocent cause of his suffering, 
I could not help bursting into a hearty laugh. 
“You miserable Yankee,” cried he, “aren’tyou 
ashamed to be laughing at a fellow creature 
in distress?” which half-comic, half-serious 
complaint only made matters worse. 

But we had other and more serious busi- 
ness before us than laughing over such mis- 
fortunes, for by far the hardest part of the 
day’s work was still to be accomplished.— 
We were, as already mentioned, at the foot of 
the Col, Here the real tug begins. To the 
summit is a hard pull of some two hours. 
Then’‘comes the descent upon the oppositeside, 
and then a long, tedious walk along the Aar 
Gletcher to within a short distance of the 





| Grimsel, 


The Germans had started some fifteen mi- 
nutes before. In pushing on rapidly to catch up 
with them, we climbed up on the snow slope, 
perhaps too rashly. The snow was exceedingly 
hard and slippery. About ‘half way up, as I 
was making @ sharp turn to the right to reach 
some rocks, (for the guides almost invariably 
ascend such slopes en zigzag) I failed to 
put my foot exactly in the track of the 
guide’s. The nails in my shoes were unfor- 
tunately round -headed, and not rough, as they 
should have been. My footing suddenly gave 
way,anddownIcame. I had barely timetoturn 
on my back, instead of failing on my face. In 
less time than is necessary to write these 
few lines, I was sliding down the hard snow 
slope on my back at the rate of some ten 
miles an hour. My Alpenstock slipped out 
of my hand. The knapsack (which I-had 
worn to keep my back warm, the morning 
air being still somewhat fresh,) was torn off 
and rolled en ahead, accompanied by the 
baton. In this way I slipped down insome 
three minutes a distance which it had taken 
us at least twenty to ascend. I tried in 
vain to stop myself by pressing my hands and 
feet against the snow. At length I did stop ; how 
or why still remains a mystery. There was 
no apparent reason for stopping just on that 
particular spot, for the slope continued, the 
same long unbroken reach of slippery snow. 
Fearing that any movement might cause 
me to resume my slide, I lay perfectly 
still. Hearing at length the scraping 
sound made by some one descending from 
above, I looked around and saw the guide 
glissading down to my rescue. He being on 
his feet, and resting upon his Alpenstock, 
could stop at will. I simply told him that I 
was not hurt and that he must go on down 
after the knapsack and baton. 

Now, will the reader excuse my relating 
the whole affair somewhat in detail, because 
it was an experience which is not met with 
every day, and is worthy of some special 
mention? During the three minutes that I was 
slipping, three ideas presented themselves, 
to wit: First, lam going down considerably 
faster than I can ever come up. Secondly, 
does such an accident arrive more than once 
in one’s life-time? Last of all came a feel- 
ing of irritation. I said to myself—when 
will this stop? I knew perfectly well that 


one’s life, for at the bottom of the slope 
there was no precipice. Still there was the pos- 
sibility of being dashed against the rocks, 
which rose at various intervals on the snow it- 
self, and which lined the sides of the slope. 
There was, therefore, a chance of being seri- 
ously injured. I felt perfectly cool, so much 
so that it was not till some time after having 
risen and walked up the slope again, that I 
noticed the state of my hands, which were all 
torn and bleeding from the rubbing en the fro- 
zensnow. So far did I feel from being discon- 
certed that, while the guide was searching 
for the knapsack and baton, I crawled up the 
very same slope alone, without any baton, on 
my hands and knees, a piece of fool-hardi- 
ness, which can only be excused on the plea 
that, though really cool, I was at the same time 
so excited as hardly to be conscious of what 
I was doing. It is, I grant,a seeming con- 
tradiction, to speak of an individual as being 
cool and excited at the same time. Yet 
such cases do present themselves in almost 
every one’s experience. At all events, the 
second ascent was more successful than the 
first. My friend congratulated me on my 
escape, and said he felt his heart sink within 
him as he saw me careening down the fright- 
ful descent. 

But the end is not yet. The ascent became 
still steeper and more difficult. Soon we were 
tied together, two travelers and two guides. 
My guide led, I came next, Mr. O—— came 
number three, and his guide brought up 
the rear. Now, that the reader may have 
a clear idea of our position, let him imagine 
a long steep slope of hard frozen snow, run- 
ning up from the Gletcher to the summit of 
the Col. On the right hand side, the slope is 
perfectly continuous; to the left, however, 
quite near the summit, there is an abrupt 
precipice of one hundred feet or more. As, then, 
we were making a turn to the left to gain the 
top of the Col, at a point probably two hun- 
dred feet above the edge of this precipice, where 
the slope was exceedingly steep, suddenly I 
felt a violent jerk upon my waist, which 
brought me to my knees. My friend had 
slipped flat on the ice, and had dragged me 
with him. My fall staggered also the leading 
guide. He had just time to steady himself, 
and plunge his baton with one vigorous 
stroke into the hard ice. Had he also slip- 
ped, your correspondent would probably not 
be writing this account. 

Our downward movement was arrested. 
But there we were, on a steep hard slope, 
the two guides holding the rope at the ends, 
and we two in the middle, my friend flat 
upon the slope, myself resting only upon 
one knee, and, two hundred feet below us, 
at the end of the steep slope, a sheer 
precipice. It was a ticklish position. How 
to recover our footing? Every attempt 
on my part, or that of my friend to 
rise, was ineffectual. At last the guides 
commanded us to remain quiet, if we 
did not wish to make matters worse. For- 
tunately the other party was not far ahead, 
One of their guides detached himself and 
came down, cutting steps for himself all 
the way till he reached us, when he cut 
steps for us, and in this way we were once 
more enabled to stand up on our feet and 
take free breath again. Had we been alone we 
might never have been able to recover our 
footing. The slope was so steep, and our po- 
sition so precarious, that a single false move- 
ment on the part of any one of us would 
certainly have dragged the entire party down. 
By an exceedingly slow and careful balancing 
we might indeed have succeeded in recover- 
ing ourselves. On the other hand we might 
not. At all events, the pcsition was extremcly 
critical. 

In this affair the foremost guide was to 
blame. Had he done his duty, by cutting steps 
as we ascended, no one would have slipped. 
But, as in case of the accident on the Col du 
Geant, in 1860, he probably thought that it 
was not necessary, We were on the easy 





side of the Strahleck, and the distance to be 


there was no immediate danger of losing — 
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traversed upon the edge of the precipice was 
not great. At all events, no steps were 
cut, and the consequénce was that we were 
withio a hair’s-breadth of going over. Had 
we been on the last arréte of the Jung- 
frau, or ef the Monte Rosa, he would have 
been more careful. His conduct, however, 
when the crisis came, was unexceptionable. 
No man could have been more prompt or 
cool. Our lives hung for one second npon his 
pluck, and that did not fail. On arriving 
at the Grimsel, when the excitement was well 
over, I asked him what would have been the 
result if he, too, had slipped when my fall 
tightened the cord around his waist. He re- 
plied in French, decidedly more forcible than 
elegant, “Nous serions tous foutus en bas!” 
Never, certainly, can I forget the stroke of 
his baton that stopped us; or the air of per- 
fect calmness with which he afterward held 
us up. 

The rest of the day passed without any 
farther incident of note. The descent on the 
other side to the Aar Gletcher is exceedingly 
steep. The first half was altogether the most 
ugly specimen of rock work that I have ever 
passed over, The rocks themselves were al- 
most perpendicular, and kept giving way 
under us, or threatening to roll upon our 
heads. The lower half was another snow 
slope, perhaps the steepest, certainly one of 
the steepest in Switzerland, descending at an 
angle of 50 degrees, according to Professor 
Forbes’s measurement. The reader can judge 
of the steepness of the slope from the fact 
that we found it quite necessary to descend 
backward. Fortunately the snow was soft, 
so that we sank up to our knees at every step, 
and thus ran no farther chance of slipping. 

The crossing of the névé on the upper Fin- 
ster Aar Gletcher was simply a descent from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. Maybe the 
reader ig acquainted with what the little 
gamins at home denominate “snow pie.” If 
so, he can appreciate our feelings as we 
tramped for nearly two mortal hours, sinking 
up to our knees at every step in half-melted 
snow. Plash—plash—plash—on we went 
like horses fording a shallow stream—the 
monotony only broken by an occasional tum- 
ble into some crevasse. Then came a long 
pull over the solid glacier, and then an hour 
over the stones and through the meadows. 

We arrived at the Grimsel at half past six, 
having been fifteen hours en route. Of 
this at least one hour anda half are to be 
deducted for detention caused by our accidents, 
and also by Mr.C——’s having badly strained 
his knee in jumping the large bergschrund, 
that lies at the foot of the snow slope on the 
Grimsel side, and thus being obliged to limp 
the rest of the way. 

Now, the reader may demand, and very 
pertinently, too, if the beauties afforded by 
the Strahleck Pass compensate for the fa- 
tigue, the expense, and the danger of the 
* course.” To which I can only reply with 
an emphatic Yes! It is a very common, but 
none the less erroneous belief that such ex- 
peditions are mere fool-hardiness, done for 
the sake of saying atterward that one has been 
there. That many a traveler ascends the Mont 
Blanc, for instance, for the sake of the notoriety 
it gives, isan indisputable fact. But,as far as 
a limited personal experience will be received, 
I can testify most freely that the days spent 
in Switzerland in these perilous courses, had 
a charm which the others never had, and 
never can have. There is, in the first place, 
the sense of danger met and conquered ; 
then, one is breathing the fresh, pure 
air of the glacier; and lastly, he is sur- 
rounded by the grandest scenes that this 
world can present. In short, let no one 
rail against “grandes courses” till he 
has fairly tried them. It is true that for an 
inexperienced voyageur, fresh from city life, 
incapable of supporting fatigue, unused to 
mountain life, and perhaps inclined to giddi- 
ness, such exploits are madness, There is no. 
glory, no honor, no pleasure in being dragged 
up Mont Blanc or Monte Rosa by the guides. 
But should any young man who possesses 
the means, who has tried his powers, and 
knows that he bas the endurance, the pluck, 
the steady head, and the resolute will, ask 
my advice, I could only say in one word: 
Go; you will have many a hard time, many 
aslip, many an aching hour; but you will 
see that which nature reserves for the select 
few: you will be in the best of company, 
that of the grand old giants of the ice world; 
you will see them in their homes, and learn 
fairly to love them; and when you part 
from them, you will feel as though you were 
Saying good-bye to the best of friends. Go, 
then; enjoy yourself, and be careful. 

The Pass is 11,000 feet high. The 
view from the summit is truly described in 
Murray as the perfection of savage scenery. 
To the northwest the valley of Grindelwald, 
in its entire length, lies spread out at the 
traveler’s feet; at the further end glisten the 
blue waters of the Lake of Thun. In all 
other directions, you see nothing put peaks 
and glaciers. Among the former are the 
Jungfrau, the Kiger, the Minch, and the 
Shreckhorn. The views, too, along the Aar 
Gletcher are exquisite. For some hours you 
are in full view of the Finster-Aar-horn, which 
here rises in one perpendicular wall of rock, 
many thousand feet above the glacier, In 
passing we were favored with the sight of a 
magnificentavalanche, It came rushing down 
the craggy sides, and plunged with one enor- 
mous bound upon the ice beneath, throw- 
ing up the snow as if it had been so much 
water. The entire region of the Aar Gletcher 
is one of the best explored districts in Swit- 
zerland. L’Hétel des Neuchatelois, the high. 
Sounding title of the cabin inhabited in the 
summer of 1840, by Professor Agassiz and M. 
Dusor, while engaged in the prosecution of 
their scientific researches, has through them 
gained an historical name in the Alps. 


The whole day was to us one of extreme 
pleasure. The very peril in which we had 
been, only added to the zest with which 
we enjoyed the grand and savage scenes 
Sround us. We reached the Grimsel at 
half-past six, thoroughly tired, foot-sore, well 
Sunburnt, but ready for a second “grande 
‘surse.” As now the reader is probably as 
‘tured of reading as we were of walking, we 
brian take sur leave of him for this time, with 
the promise, tuet should it prove acceptable, 





the Strahleck shall not be the only break-neck 
expedition to be related. 

One more word in parting, Let no oneima- 
gine that he has felt what it is to be among the 
Alps, until he has made an involuntary glis- 
sade ofa hundred feet or moreon his back,or un- 
til an odd-looking guide, in blue veil and green 
spectacles, cuts steps for him in a snow-slope, 
where neither his own guide nor himself feel 
perfectly sure that they can get up of them- 
selves. All honor to the said hero of the 
veil and spectacles! Your correspondent 
confesses to having felt very much like em- 
bracing him on the spot, though. probably 
this procedure might not have been fully 
appreciated in such peculiar circumstances. 

Gottingen, July, 1862. J, M. H. 





Sunday-School Intelligence. 


Rocuzster Sunpay-Scuoois.—The editor of a 
Western paper, who recently spent a Sunday in 
Rochester, N. Y., gives the result of a visit to the 
Sunday-schools in that city. He notes the large 
attendance at several of them, ranging from four 
to five hundred. “The rooms of many of the 
schools are not only cheerful, comfortable and 
healthy, but some are models; those of the Brick 
church (Rev. Dr. Shaw’s) are the finest in the 
country. Well lighted, with high ceilings, 
thoroughly ventilated, seats built and arranged 
especially to afford the children ease and comfort; 
sliding doors to separate the infant class from the 
main room, with raised platform or rostrum at 
one ond for the Bible-classes and visitors; these 
combined to render the room, which is 100 by 44 
feet, a model room for Sabbath-echool purposes. 
It is a striking contrast to the damp, dark, cheer- 
less rooms, with back- breaking seats, of many of 
our large churches. The attendance of so large 
a number of young ladies and gentlemen was 
another feature. In the school of the Central 
Presbyterian church, which for some twenty years 
has been superintended by Mr. George W. Par- 
sons, there were present 300 scholars who were 
over fifteen years of age! In the others likewise 
a large proportion were near the same age. The 
Plymouth, St. Peter’s, First Baptist and Metho- 
dist schools were all reported in good condition.” 





A Cuity’s Orinton.—The Watchman and Re- 
flector, of Boston, tells the following incident :— 
The Rev. Henry Jackson, D. D., of Newport, R. 
I., while addressing the Sabbath-school of the 
First Baptist church, Charlestown, Mass., on a 
late Sunday afternoon, seized the head of the 
nearest boy, saying, “Seholars, allow this boy 
to be the representative of you all. Now, in your 
youthful days, in the Sabbath-school, every- 
where, get religious knowledge. Get it through 
these eyes, through these ears, into this brain 
and into this heart.” The boy—whose toilet had 
become somewhat disarranged by the Doctor’s 
hardling—at the close of the address, very inno- 
cently whispered to his teacher, ‘‘ That minister 
is first-rate! He is a real old-fashioned minister, 
ain't he?” 

Central Park FoR THE CHILDREN.—Central 
Park, New York, is now in such a state of im- 
provement as to afford opportunities to schools 
for enjoying the pleasant walks and broad play- 
grounds of this attractive spot. The commis- 
sioners offer facilities to Sunday-schools and day 
schools for the purpose, and invite the children 
of the city to the use of the grounds provided for 
their accommodation, All pupils of schools and 
other institutions visiting the Park will be under 
the care of responsible persons, who are requested 
to register their application two days in advance 
of their intended use, to prevent any possible 
confusion between schools on the ground. 





Sunpay-Scuoot Crauesration.—The Sunday- 
schools of the church of the Nativity, Philadel- 
phia, held an interesting celebration on the 29th 
of June, on the occasion of the fourth anniver- 
sary of the installation of the Rev. Robert C. 
Matlack as rector of the church. Missionary 
offerings were presented by the different classes, 
under appropriate names, and with beautiful de- 
vices. These offerings for the year amounted to 
$261.75. The report of the superintendent, which 
was read, shows the school to be in a flourishing 
condition. A number of prizes were awarded to 
the best scholars. 





Puxgasing Facts.—The Union Sunday-school, 
State street, Hartford, Conn., have agreed to dis- 
pense with their annual pic-nic this year, and 
give the money it would cost for the benefit of the 
soldiers. 

The pupils of one of the departments at the 
North School, in the same city, who had raised a 
sum of money for procuring pictures to adorn the 
school-room, have decided to dispense with the 
pictures and give the money for the benefit of the 
sick and wounded soldiers. 





Tue New York City Sunday-School Union has 
under its care 220 Sabbath-schools, attended by 
48,000 children, taught 5,500 teachers, and pro- 
vided with libraries containing 92,000 volumes. 





Current Events. 


Domestic Summary.—Dates to the 4th of 
August. 

War News.—Advices from Washington seem 
to indicate that the most vigorous measures are to 
characterize the future prosecution of the war; 
and that on this important point a perfect agree- 
ment exists between the military and executive 
branches of the government. This, it is asserted, 
is the certain policy of the administration. 

Measures have been adopted at Washington to 
form the clerks in the several Departments into 
military brigades for the defence of the city. 

Gen. McCuenian’s Commanp.—-About 12 
o’clock on Thursday night, the 31let of July, the 
rebels on the James river opened fire upon the 
mail-boat landing at the headquarters of Col. In- 
galls. They had two batteries of light artillery 
and fired with great rapidity. Several of our 
men were killed and some wounded. The firing 
was stopped by the guns stationed at Col. Ingalls’ 
headquarters. No serious damage was done to 
any of our vessels. Subsequently 600 of our 
troops crossed the James river and burned a por- 
tion of the woods and all the houses which bad 
afforded protection to the enemy in the shelling 
of our shipping andencampment. There are a con- 
siderable number of rebel troops along the James 
river. Great efforts are being made by them to 
obstruct the navigation. The rebel Merrimac 
No. 2, and the new ram Richmond, have advanced 
dows the James river within sight of Harrison’s 
Landing, and our gun-boats have been placed in 
position to receive them. It is rumored that thse 
rebel vessels intend to run through the Federal 
fleet, attack the vessels at Norfolk and take the 
the city. The secessionists in Norfclk are ex- 
pected to rise and assist in the work. 





Our army was reviewed a day or two since by 


Gen. McClellan. The soldiers are in excellent 
spirits and ready for immediate action. Seven of 
Com. Porter’s mortar fleet arrived at Fortress 
Monroe on the 30th of July. Others are ex- 
pected. 

The rebels made a raid on Gloucester Point, 
opposite Yorktown, last week. They carried off 
a number of contrabands and impressed a num- 
ber of citizens. ; 

A rebel mail carrier, with 2,000 letters, was ar- 
rested a few miles out of Norfolk. 

The Navy Department has received informa- 
tion of the capture of two rebel vessels in Chi- 
poak’s creek, James river, near Claremont, by an 
expedition sent out by Com, Wilkes on the 27th 
of July. 

Gzx. Porr’s Commanp.—The General has 
taken the field and reviewed his troops. By his 
stringent orders desertion has heen much checked. 
The men of his army are in excellent spirits, 
anxious to advance, and confident of success, 
They have advanced beyond Warrenton. Scout- 
ing parties of Gen. Hatch’s cavalry have ad- 
vanced to Little Washington, but have not met 
with any large force of the enemy. Spies and 
guerillas are frequently captured. Madison, 27 
miles in advance of Sperryville, is occupied by 
our torces, Some trifling skirmishes had occurred. ' 
Many of the citizons within the Union lines are 
taking the oath rather than go South. The order 
is rigidly enforced. 

Brigadier-General Hatch has been detached 
from the Army of Virginia, and awaits the orders 
of Major-General Pope. 

In tHe West anp Souta-West—Kentucky 
AnD Tennessgez.—A report comes from Louis- 
ville that a company of Morgan’s guerillas took 
p ion of R llville, Ky., on the 29th of 
July. A party of guerillas under Col. Bullett de- 
manded the surrender of Mount Sterling, Ky., on 
the same day, and being refused attacked the 
place, but were repulsed by the Home Guards. 
In retreating they were attacked by a party of 
the Eighth Kentucky volunteers, who drove them 
back toward the town, when they were again 
attacked by the Home Guards and totally routed. 
Gov. Magoffin has issued a proclamation con- 
vening the Kentucky Legislature on the 14th of 
August. A party of rebels were attacked near 
Brownsville, Tenn., and 40 made prisoners. The 
enemy were afterwards reinforced, and recovered 
29 men and 14 horses. 

MississipPi—VicksBURG.—Gen. Bragg is at 
Vicksburg with 20,000 men. On the 23d of July, 
by agreement between Commodores Farragut and 
Davis, an attempt was made to capture the rebel 
ram Arkansas. The two fleets were to shell the 
upper and lower batteries, while the gun-boat Es- 
sex and the ram Queen were to attack the Arkan- 
sas and tow her out. In consequence of a mis- 
understanding only a few sheMs were fired from 
the lower mortars, which had no effect but to di- 
vert the fire from the Essex. This vessel attacked 
the Arkansas, but being unsapported, withdrew. 
The Queen then ran into the rebel vessel twice, 
but was also obliged to withdraw, thoroughly 
riddled, and rendered almost uselegs. 

The enemy seems to be making considerable 
progress in northern Mississippi and southern 
Tennessee. Grand Junction has been evacuated 
by the Union troops, and is now possessed by 
them. They have also taken possession of Hum- 
boldt, on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, and done 
some trifling damage to the road which has been 
repaired. . 

The dispatch boat Sallie Wood has been cap- 
tured by the rebels 150 miles above Vicksburg. 
A number of prisoners were taken and the boat 
destroyed. ‘ 

At Liverpool, 65 miles up the river, powerful 
batteries have been erected on a raft, which effec- 
tually blocks the river against ascending boats. 

Missourr.—A band of guerillas were defeated 
on the 29th in Bolinger county, Mo. 

Large forces of rebel guerillas from Arkansas 
have entered Missouri. Great excitement pre- 
vuils along the border counties, but our troops 
dre said to be sufficiently numerous to repel any 
invasion. Many of the citizens of Hannibal 
have left that place and have arrived at St. Louis. 

Fierce guerilla fights have occurred at Mem- 
phis and Fulton, Mo., resulting in favor of the 
Unionists. 

MisceLuangous.—Drafting will probably be 
resorted to in some of the States. 

The President has commissioned several navy 
officers as Rear-Admirals, under the recent act of 
Congress establishing that grade. 


The new postage stamp currency will be in four 
denominations, namely, five, ten, twenty-five and 
fifty cents. The fives and twenty-fives will be 
brown in color; the tens and fifties green. They 
will be ready by the 15th of August. 

Upwards of 3,000 of the rebel prisoners con- 
fined at Fort Delaware were taken South on the 
1st instant on board of several steamers. Several 
hundred of the prisoners took the oath of alle- 
giance, and still remain on the island. 

Eighty vessels of war of all kinds have been 
added to the United States navy within the past 
year. Of these 32 were wooden gunboats, 12 
side-wheel steamers, 4 steam frigates, and 32 iron- 
clad boats, rams and vessels. All save the iron- 
clads and frigates are finished and afloat. 

Hon. L. C. Turner, of New York, has been ap- 
pointed Associate Judge for the army around 
Washington, for the special purpose of trying 
state and military prisoners. 

The office of the St. Croix Herald, in St. Ste- 
phens, N. B., was destroyed by a mob for uphold- 
ing the Union cause. 

The blockading fleet off Charleston recently 
captured the Tubal Cain, a large iron-clad Eng- 
lish steamer, loaded with arms and ammunition, 
attempting to run the blockade. 








Forriex Summary.—Dates to the 20th of July. 

Evropean Arrairs.—By the very latest ad- 
vices from Europe it is stated that England, 
France, and all other European Powers, continue 
their renewal of friendly feelings towards the 
United States government. They express no 
disposition to interfere in our affairs. On the 
18th Mr. Lindsay offered a resolution in the House 
of Commons, looking to the recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy and the mediation of Eng- 
land in American affairs. A debate ensued, in 
which several leading members joined. Lord 
Palmerston made a speech in favor of the with- 
drawal of the motion, and asking that the ques- 
tion be left in the hands of the government. He 
was repeatedly cheered during his remarks. 
Shortly after the motion was withdrawn. 

Destructive fires have occurred at London and 
Glasgow. 

In Germany, the idea of the National unity is 
making progress every day. A great National 
Shooting Match, attended by about 12,000 rifle- 
men, led by one of the German Princes, had 
created an unbounded enthusiasm. 
Mexico.—The French fleet has blockaded the 
Mexican ports of Tampico and Alvarado, and 
given notice that the blockade will be continued 
until the cessation of hostilities. 

The health of the French troops at Orizaba is 





improving. 





Books for sale at the Office of the Sunday-School Times. 


OUR SELECT LIST 


LIBRARY BOOKS 
For Sabbath-Schools and Families, 


From the latest issues of the different Socie- 
ties and Publishers of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. 


ASINGLE BOOK, OR ALL ON THE LIST, FURNISHED 
AT ONE TIME AT THE PUBLISHER’S PRICES. 





ABELGREY,- - - . . . + Sects. 
ADDIE ANSLEY, - + - -+- + + 86 cts. 
ALICE HAVEN. By O©.E.K., author of Grace 

Hale, Daisy Deane, &c., o <<. OS & 
ALICE ROSEDALE. By Mrs. Caroline L. Blake, 30 cts. 
AMY AND HER BROTHERS. By the author 

of The Blue Flag, Emily and Uncle Hanse, &c., 25 cts. 
AMY AND RUTH, cs. .¢ &  ¢” Si 
ANDY O'HARA, + + + + + «+ Scts. 
“ANGUS TARLTON. ByA.L.0.B, - + 25cts. 
ANNA; Or, Passaces From Home Lirz, - 50 cts, 


ANTOINETTE. Mrs. Mary A. Deni 
author of The onild Angel, Opposite the Jail, &c), 65 cts. 


AUNT RUTH’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT, - 15 cts. 
THE BEGGAR'S CLOSET, - - - = 86cts. 
BENJIE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. 0. M. 
Miwerds, 5 ss + - +) + SOcts. 
piite-rem scieliade wer. Cee 


BLIND ETHAN. 
House, &c, - 
BLIND LILIA8, - + + © 4, = 
THE BLUE FLAG. By the anthor of Amy and 
Her Brothers, The Fisherman’s Boy, &c., - 80 cts. 
THE BOUND BOY. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie, 35 cts. 
THE BOUND GIRL. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie, 35 cts. 
se AND THE MAN; Or, Epwarp Cizava- 


By the author of Old Red 
44%. 3-8) 6 Ce 


50 cts. 


- 30 cts. 

THE BOY FRIEND, - - . - - 80 cts. 

BOYS IN OUR SCHOOL, = 2 © «© 80 cts, 

BOYS OF WYOMING VALLEY, - - : 30 cts. 
BRIGHTIE AND HER LAMB. By Mrs. E. L. 

Northrop, - - - + + «+ «+ &6cts, 


THE BROTHER’S WATCHWORD, - - 
BUY AN ORANGE, SIR? - - ‘ 


CAPT. RUSSELL’S WATCHWORD. By the 
author of Ellen Dacre, Old Red House, &c., 


CARES AND COMFORTS. By the author of 
Lame Letty, RST eo ee es 


CHARLES NORWOOD. By Catharine M. Trow- 
bridge, - - - . - . e ° 


CHARLEY ADAMS, ye, he 
CHARLEY KEMPSEY’S FARM, - - - 
THE CHILD-CHRISTIAN MATURED, - 
CHLOE LANKTON; Or, Licut Bgyonp THE 
ee, 28 Pes ST ST Ge 


50 cts. 
25 cts. 


75 cts. 
35 cts. 


75 cts. 
85 cts. 
165 cta. 
40 cts. 


45 cts. 
THE CIRCUS GIRL, + + - + + 80cts. 


CLARA, THE MOTHERLESS YOUNG HOUSE- 
KEEPER. ByUnaLocke, - - - - 


THE CLAREMONT TALES. By A. L. 0. E. First 
andsecondseries, - - - - = -« 


THE CLEVELANDS. By Mrs. E.M.Sheldon, 20 cts. 
OLIMBING THE MOUNTAIN; Or, How I Ross 
In Wortp. By the author of “Capt. Rus- 
sel’? Watchword,” - - . - . 75 cts. 
THE COBBLER’S DAUGHTER; Or, Cuarity 
BARNES, i a a SP Se en “ee } 
THE CONQUERED HEART, - © © Meta. 
DAISY DEANE. By C.E.K., author of Carrie 
Allison, Grace Hale,&c, - - - = 60cts. 


DAISY DOWNS. By the author of the “ Willie 


DAY-BREAK, - - - + + + . SQcts. 
DAY-BREAK IN BRITAIN; Or, Taz Cuter’s 
Daveuter. ByA.L.O.E., - - + + 25cts. 
THE DAY OF ADVENTURES, - - - 28cts. 
A DAY OF SMALL THINGS, - © © Woes, 
DAYSATMUIRHEAD, - - - - = 50cts. 
DAYS OF OLD. By the author of Ruth and Her 
Friends, © wPrs S! ce: | 6, >—.— OU 
DICK AND HIS FRIEND FIDUS. By Catherine 
M.Trowbridge, - - - «+ = - 4c 


DICK CUTLER; Or, Taz Intemprrate Fataer, 22 cts. 

THE, DRUNKARD’S DAUGHTER. By the 
author o . Russel’s Watchword, Ellen 
Dacre, Old Red House,&c, - - - - 


cts. 
ELEANOR’S STORIES, - - -+- - + 33cts. 
ELLA GRAHAM, - - + - + - ets. 
ELLEN DACRE. By the author of Capt. Russel’s 
Watchword, Old Red House, &c., - -'F 
EMILY AND HER COUSIN, - = © 80 cts. 
EMILY AND UNCLE HANSE. By the 
author of Fisherman’s Boy, Amy and Her 
Brothers, &c., es - - 25 cts. 
EMILY GREY, Po Fh Ee o° oS ee 


ENGLISH NELLIE; Or, Gumpses or BrccaR 
Lirs. By Mrs.E.L. Northrop, - - - 50cts. 

THE FAMILY AT HEATHERDALE. By Mrs. 
Mackay, Ls = 6S he 

THE FISHERMAN’S BOY. By the author of 
Emily and Uncle Hause, The Blue Flag, &., 


50 cts. 


20 cts. 


FLORA; Os, SELF-DzcEPTiIoN, - = «= 680 cts, 
FLORENCE EGERTON. By the author of Clara 
Stanley, ee. ee a a 


THE FLOUNCED ROBE. By Harriet B. Mc- 
Keever, author of Will Collins, Sunshine, &c., 50 cts. 


FRANK ELSTON, (Working and Waiting.) By 


Mrs. Carey Brock, . 40 cts. 
FRANK IRVING, - -, - - - = 8S0cts 
GEORGE MILLER AND HIS MOTHER, - 45cts. 
THE GIANT KILLER. By A.L.0.E, - 25 cts. 
THE GOLD THREAD. By Norman Macleod, 

D.D. ot et ee - = = = 80cta. 


ey 

GRACE HALE. ByC.E.K., Gash We 
GRANDMOTHER TRUE, - = =-= = 25 cts, 
HAPPY MIKE. By Catherine D. Bell, - 20cts. 


NEW ADDITIONS SINCE ist OF JUNE. 
HELPS OVER HARD PLACES, FOR BOYS. 36 cents. 
By Lynde Palmer. 
An excellent and attractive little volume. The 
stories in it are capital. 
HELPS OVER HARD PLACES, FOR GIRLS. 35 cents. 
By Lynde Palmer. 
An excellent companion to the book for Boys. 
ERNEST BROWNLEY’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 
40 cents. 


35 cts. 


A Temperance Story of most absorbing interest. 
THE BLACK CLIFF. 30cents. By A. L. 0. E. 

A series of stories on the Parables of our Saviour, and 
like all the writings of this author, an excellent book 
for the young. 

THE BROKEN CHAIN. 30cents. By A.L.O. E. 
A continuation of the series of stories on the Parabl 


TRENTON, NEW JHRSEY. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1862-63. 





THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The Normal Department will conti tof 


6, as h 
under the charge of Prot. PHELPS, and will be devoted 
to the training of Teachers. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL. 

For the Model De the Trustees have secured 
the services of JOHN 8. HART, late Principal of 
the Philadelphia High School. 


he Studies in Model Department are suited to 
wants of the Sure The course 


* including a 
ran Intermediate, and a High School De- 


tl 
are inning to learn to read and , and carries 
them ” course, until are ready for 
cré fitted o ] 
The school includes pu: of both sexes. There isa 
h for the more 


P . , for t ad 

be occupied by them exclusively. The pupils who be- 
long to this room, have at the same time the advantage 
of attending the lectures and recitations of the several 








THE MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

In two of the rooms the pupils constitute a Mi- 
litary t, under the ial direction of 
& professor of Tactics. The in this depart- 
ment, besides being uniformed and under a mili- 
tary organization in all .the duties of the class room, 
receive regular instruction in military tactics, and a 
drill two or three times every week. Those of them 
who are sufficiently advanced have also the advantage 
of attending the lectures and recitations of the several 


Professors. 
SCHOOL YEAR. 


The School year includes 44 weeks of instruction, di- 
vided into two Terms of 22 weeks each. The first Term 
begins on Monday, August 25th. 


CHARGES. 

To day scholars, the rates for Tuition, Stationery, and 
the use of text books in the English branches, are, ac- 
cording to the grade, $11, $13, $16, $21 and $31 a session, 
payable invariably in advance. 

BOARDERS. 
Two of the Professors, Dr. Webb and Prof. Pierce, are 
pecpesee to receive boys into their families as boarders. 

e charge to ordinary pupils is $275 a year (of 44 
weeks). pupils taking the higher branches the 
charge is $300 a year. This charge is in fall for Board, 
Tuition, Stationery, and the use of text books in the 
English branches, and is payable half yearly in ad. 
vance. 

Circulars containing full information may be obtained 
by addressing the Principal, Prof. John 8. Hart, Tren- 
ton, New Jepsey. 

The Trustees feel great confid in ding 
this School to public patronage. The Principal is a 
gentleman of national reputation, with special and tried 
skill in the precise line of duties here assigned to him. 
The Professors and Assistants in the several departments 
are persons who have been regularly trained to the busi- 
ness of teaching as a profession, and who have already 
been approved therein by a large and successful expe- 
rience. The Trustees confidently believe that the School, 
under its present complete and efficient organization, 
offers advantages such as are seldom to be found, and at 
8 cost far below the usual rates. 


By order of the Board. 
aug?-4t R. 8. FIELD, President. 











VERY ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL 
FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS 
AND 
BIBLE-CLASSES, 

A LARGE AND HIGHLY COLORED 
BIRD'S EYE VIEW 


OF 


JERUSALEM, 
AND THE SACRED PLACES 
SURROUNDING THE HOLY CITY. 
Size, 54 by 8} feet. Price, $10. 

The Proprietors of the Sunday-School 


of sale of this splendid work, are now pre- 
pared to supply Clergymen, Superintendents 
and Teachers as soon as their orders are re- 
ceived. 

A manual and outline key accompany the 
View. 

The work is highly recommended by 


Rey. S. IRENAEvs Pris, D. D., 
Editor New York Observer. 


Rev. James W. ALEXANDER, D. D., 
of New York. 
Rey. E. N. Krag, D. D., . 
of Boston. 


Rev. Joun P. Durnsmy, D. D., 
Author of “Travels in the East,” &c. 
Rt. Rev. W. B. Stevens, D. D., 
of Philadelphia. 
Rev. N. Murray, D. D., 
of Elizabeth, N. J. 
Rev. GzorGE R. Crooks, D. D., 
Editor of the Methodist. 
Rey. STEPHEN H. Tyne, D. D., 
of New York. 
Rev. RicnarD NewTon, D. D., 
of Philadelphia, 


We will furnish the Manual and Outline 
Key for the use of Teachers in every school 
where the work is introduced at $3 per 
dozen. Single copies will be sent for exami- 
nation on receipt of 30 cents in postage 
stamps. Please address 

J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
. 148 South Fourth Street, 
* Philadelphia, Pa. 





MISS KATY’S LITTLE MAID. 30 cents. 
A most charming story. 


—s pape 





of obtaining our new Descriptive 
Catalogue of 48 pages, will receive a copy free on 
application. 
Please address, 
J.C. GARRIGUES & Co.,, 
148 Sours Fourts Srreet, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


TWO BOOKS 


WHICH EVERY SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER 
SHOULD POSSESS. 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL CONCERT; Or, 
Children’s Meeting, its History, Advantages and Abuses, 
with Approved Modes of Conducting it. H. C. 
TRUMBULL, State Sabbath-Schoel Missionary for Connecti- 
cut. Price 20 cents; postage 5 cents. 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 
containing 534 pages, with five beautiful Colored Maps 
and 250 illustrations, besides a Chronological Index to the 
Bible, tables of weights and measures, &c. Price 80 cents; 
postage 26 cents. It would be difficult to conceive of 
a book better fitted for the uses of a Sabbath-school 
Teacher than this admirable volume. 

Both Books will be sent by mail, postpaid, for One 
Dollar and Thirty Cents. For sale by 
J.C, GARRIGUES & CO., 
148 South FOURTH Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


tf-eow 








ANOTHER EDITION 
OF OUR NEW SELECT 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


of Sabbath-School Library Books, containing 
additional volumes of the latest and best from 
fifteen different publishing houses. 
Address, 
J. C. GARRIGUES & Co,, 
148 Sovra Focrta Srreat, 





tf PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


New Music for the Million. 


IN CHEAP FORM, ARRANGED AS QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES 
FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, ETC. 


“ Shall we know each other there?” “Shall we meet 
beyond the river?” “ Be in Time.” “There is a beautiful 
World.” “ Don’t you hear the Angelsacoming?” “Where 
Liberty dwells is — country.” “Freedom, ‘Truth, and 
Right,” (National Songs). “There isa Land of Love.” 
“Sorrow shall come again no more.” Price 3 cents, 
25 eents per dozen, $2 per 100. Postage lcent. Insheet 
form, with Piano accompaniment, 25 cents. 

Published by HORACE WATERS, 

481 Broadway, New York, 
And for sale by N. P. Kemp, Boston; Charles 8. Luther, 
Philadelphia; George Crosby, Cincinnati, Tomlinson & 
Brothers, Chicago, and J. W. McIntyre, St. Louis. 
au2-3t 





MR. WINTHROP TAPPAN'’'S 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
No. 1615 SPRUCE STREET: 

The next School-year will commence on Wednesday, 

Circulars may be obtained o: licati to the 


n er 
Principal, by letter or otherwise, or from the Editor of 
this paper. je28-6m 








PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


IN THE 


PHILADELPHIA CITY INSTITUTE, 
N. E. cor. of Chestnut and Eighteenth Sts. 
Boys prepared for College or business, and for Military 

or Naval Shade. Circulars =f be obtained at the 

School, or at the Office of the Sunday-School Times. 


my31-14t L. BARROWS, Principal. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 
MISS MARY E.THROPP has aSelect School for young 
ladies at 1541 Chestnut street, ———— Circulars, 


containing full particulars, may be obtained on ap 
tion at the school, by letter or otherwise, or by applying 








to the Editor of this paper. apl9-6m 


Times having purchased the exclusive right i 


No, 40 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





Helps for Superintendents, Helps for Teachers, 
Sunday-School Records, Maps, Eugravings, 
Reward Cards, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


Question Books, $8 per Hundred. 
Oruden’s Concordance, bound {n Sheep, $1. 
Bible Dictionary, 80 cents. 


All Sunday-School Hymn Books. 
Music Books. 
Sheet Music. 





THE AMERICAN MESSENGER. 


be i luable and impressive i 


an andisa visitor in many tens 

Jenny om o feline. Ie issued mon: any bey 
; one addr ; 20 * 

40 Copies, $5. sel copies, © 


THE CHILD’S PAPER. 


One of the choicest monthly that can be put in 
the hands of the little ones. n copies for the year to 
one address, $1; 50 copies, $4.50; 100 copies, $8. 











Besides the Publications of the 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Which are cheaper than any others issued in this country 
the Publications of 


American Sunday-School Union, 
Carter & Brothers, 
Randolph, 
Sheldon & Co., 


And all other Sooretres or Puntisaers whose works are 
suitable for Sabbath-school Libraries, will be furnished 
at the VERY LowsesT prices. 


The system which the undersigned oniarystep and 
INAUGURATED, of sending out books of various Publish 
and allowing schools to select what they wished, an 
return the balance at his expense, is still continued, and 
been so successful that it may now be regarded as an 
established law in the Sabbath-school trade. This plan 

ves to the smallest and most distant Sabbath-schools 
he same advantages as are enjoyed by the largest city 
schools. Where the amount purchased is riety ae 
or upwards, the expense of transportation will be pai: 
both ways. 


ALL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


N. P. KEMP, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


AND 


SABBATHSCHOOL BOOKSTORE, 
40 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN. 


By Pror. Joun 8. Hart, LL. D., Enrror or 
THE Sunpay-ScHoon TIMES, AND FOR SIXTEEN 
YEARS PRINCIPAL OF THE PHILADELPHIA HIGH 
ScHoo.. 

The object of this volume is to lead all 
men to higher aims in life, and it is for this 
reason not only adapted to the student and 
the professional man, but is the very book for 
all those who desire to rise higher in the 
scale of true moral and social worth. 

12mo. muslin, 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
I. C. GARRIGUES & CO, 
148 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
tf PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL No, 2. 
EIGHTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIES ISSUED. 


It is an entire New Work, of nearly 200 pages. 
Many of the Tunes and Hymns were written expressly 
for this Volume. It will soon be as popular as its 
predecessor (Bell No. 1) which has run up te the 
enormous number of 675,000 copies, outstripping 
any Sunday-School Book of its size ever issued in this 
country. Also, both Volumes are bound in one to 
accommodate schools wishing them in that form. 
Prices of Bell No. 2, paper covers, 15 cents, $12 per 100. 
Bound, 25 cents, $18 per 100, Cloth Bound Embossed 
Gilt, 30 cents, $23 per 100. Bell No. 1, er covers, 
13 cents, $10 ted 100. Bound, 20 cents, $15 per 100. 
Clot and Em Gilt, 25 cents, $20 per 100. 
Bell Nos. 1 and 2 bound together, 40 cents, $30 per 100. 
Cloth Bound, Embossed Gilt, 50 cents, $40 per 100. 
25 copies farnished at the 100 price. Mailed at the 


retail price. 
HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 
au2-3t No. 481 Broadway, New York. 





Prize Medal Awarded in London, 1851. 
THOS. W. MATTSON, 
402 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Travelling Tranks, Ladies’ French Trunks, and Sole 


Leather Trunks, Leather and Carpet Bags, Ladies’ Reti- 
cules, &c., for sale Very Caza. je2l4m 








To the Gentlemen of Philadelphia and Vicinity. 
A CARD. 





It having been next to an impossibility, heretofore to 
obtain CUSTOMER-MADE CLOTHING at MODERATE 
PRICES, and finding that many gentlemen would pre- 
fer their CLOTHING MADE TO URDER, if they could 
secure at the same time REALLY FIRST-CLASS 
STYLES, and at REALLY REASONABLE PRICES, we 
have, atthe earnest solicitation of our patrons, organized, 
in connection with our READY-MADE SALES-ROOMB, 


A COMPLETE CUSTOMER DEPARTMENT, 


in which the prominent features are, 
1st. Fine and Medium Materials, made up in first~lass 
styles; “ 
we Unexceptionable Fitting Garments ; 
3d. Prices FAR-LOWER THAN HAS BEEN CUS- 


RY; 

4th. A corps of the most celebrated eutters in this 
country. 

An extensive assortment of the choicest imported and 
domestic fabrics from the New York and Philadelphia 
markets, suitable for Coats, Pants, and Vests, always on 
hand. 


IN OUR READY-MADE SALESROOMS 


can always be found every variety and style of well-made 
fashionable clothing. Spring stock now ready. PRICES 
MODERATE. ¥@_A visit is solicited. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Merchant Tailors and Clothiers, 
OAK HALL, 

S. E. Corner of Sixth and Market Streets, Phila. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. NATHAN BROWN. 


THEPRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
821 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish for 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS 
Over 300 Volumes, embracing Books for Children and 
Teachers. 





Also, 
COMMENTARIES, 
CATECHISMS, 
QUESTION-BOOKS, 
HYMN-BOOKS, 
MUSIC, BOUND, AND IN SINGLE SHEETS, 
ROLL-BOOK, 
CLASS-BOOK, 
MINUTE-BOOK, 
CONTRIBUTION CARDS, 
TICKETS OF VARIOUS KINDS, 
PACKETS OF SMALL BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 


From the Catalogue price of which a discount of 25 

per cent. is aaaeea amouats over $12, when the cash 

accompanies the order. ; 

Catalogues will be ovat on agpltantind. 

Please add ders for books to 

ree ee re WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 





apl9-tf 
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For the Sunday-School Times. 


A YEAR IN THE INFANT SCHOOL, 


Being a Course of Instruction about GOD, in Fifty-two 
Lessons, Comprising Talks, Stories, Texts, Illustrations, 
Catechisms, Hymns, Exercises, &c. 





By rae Avraor or Sister Mary’s Sroriss.* 


THIRTY-SECOND SUNDAY. 


Svssect.—Loving kindness. The Good 
Shepherd. Ps. 23, Isaiah 40: 11. John 10: 
11-18, 26-30. The Shepherd, The Shep- 
herd’s voice. @Do no sinful action.” ‘ We're 
the lambs of the flock.” Prayer to the Good 
Shepherd. [Same subject continued in the next 
lesson.) 








MORNING SESSION. 

Singing. Ps. 23 is read. Prayer. 

[Pictures illustrating this parable are common. The 
principal one used with this lesson was a painted en- 
graving, found in a frame shop, which represents the 
Good Shepherd leading his flock out of the fold. In the 
background are the wolf and the hireling and his scat- 
tered sheep. Another, to show “green pastures,” &c., 
and a third, to show the Good Shepherd fighting the 
wolf, were sketched on dboard and colored to corres- 
pon. The lesson, therefore, was a picture lesson, and 
that form is retained because it proved successful. If, 
however, pictures are not to be had, the subject can be 
taught without them. For example. Begin with John 
10: 11, 14, 15, 27, 28, by repetition. Tell how Davip 
watched and led and Joved his father’s flock, and how he 
fought the lion and the bear for them; and speak of 
Eastern shepherds in general. (See 1 Sam. 16: 10, 11. 
17: 14, 15, 17,28, 98-37. Ps. 78: 70,71,72.) Then again 
repeat John 10: 14, 15, 27, 28, and proceed to unfold and 
impress these thoughts. 1. Jesus is the Good Shepherd 
of bis people. 2. His sheep are those who know, hear 
and follow him. 38. He has laid down his life for them; 
he lives to save them; he will keep them. 4. Satan is 
like the wolf; but he cannot get any of our Saviour’s 
sheep, &c., &c. This will probably require two Sundays. 
Newcombe in bis Infant School Manual has a good lesson 
on this topic; and it is treated in many Sunday-school 
library books.) 


Fiast Picturs.—The Shepherd leading forth 
his Sheep. 

Tzacuer. This is a good shepherd. He 
takes care of these sheep and lambs. They 
belong to his father, and they belong to him 
too. For he is a good son and loves his 
father, and takes care of all his father’s things. 
And his father loves him, and trusts every- 
thing in his hands. The father’s sheep are 
the son’s; and the son’s sheep are the father’s, 
he ie his father’s shepherd. 

He loves the sheep. He knows them all 
apart. He can call each one by its name. 
I think if he should call they would run right 
to him, for they love him and know his voice, 
He made this nice little house and yard for 
the sheep. It is their fold. They stay in it 
at night, and on cold stormy days. But on 
pleasant mornings, like this one, their good 
shepherd leads them out to the grassy 
meadows where the bright streams are flow- 
ing. 

How does he lead them out of the fold? 
How does he make them go along the road? 
Does he take a stick and drive them? Does 
he set the dogs on them? O,no! This isa 
good ehepherd; he is gentle, and he loves 
them. See, he walks before them in the way 
they should go. They love him and run 
after him. H6 calls them. They know his 
voice, they obey, they follow. Thus he leads 
them to the green pastures; and thus, in the 
evening, he will lead them home. 





Ssconp Pioturs.—Green Pastures and Still 
Waters. 


Txacner. See here they are in the green 
pastures and beside the still waters. And 
here is the shepherd sitting and watching 
them. Why does he watch them so? [Replies.) 
Yes. If he did not they would wander away 
and be lost. If they did not keep near 
enough to him to gee him and hear his voice, 
how could they find their way home in the 
evening to their comfortable fold? They 
have to follow him. 

Beside there are wild beasts in the woods. 
The wolf might catch the sheep and carry 
them off, Look here. [Pointing to the hireling 
fiecing, and his sheep scattered by the wolf.] This 
man back here is a bad shepherd, These 
sheep were given to him to take care of; but 
he does not take care of them; he runs away 
and leaves them, and this fierce wolf will 
catch them. Poor sheep! I wish they be- 
longed to the good shepherd! He would not 
run away and leave them to the wolf. 


Tuinp Picture.— The Shepherd in Conflict with 
the Wolf. 


Tracner. Why, whatis the matter? The 
good shepherd is bleeding! His sheep are 
all in fear! He was leading them home to 
their safe fold, but the fierce wolf was prowl- 
ing around, He saw the sheep in the road; 
he ran towards them to carry them off and 
killthem. But their good shepherd was in 
front; he ran in between his sheep and the 
cruel wolf; he would rather die himself than 
let him have one of them, Every sheep of 
his will reach the fold. Not one of them will 
dic. Their shepherd is strong. No man, no 
beast is able to snatch them from him! 


What a good shepherd ! 


his? Then you would say, ‘Ha, ha, Mr. 
Wolf, you can’t get me!” “Thanks, kind 
master, for giving us such a good shepherd.” 


Jesus is the Good Shepherd. 

[The three pictures being in full view, the teacher 
turns from them to the children with an open Bible, and 
reads from the 10th chapter of John, verses 14, 15, 27, 28. 
She reads it a second time, the children repeating. } 

Jesus said, ‘I am the good Shepherd, and 
know my sheep and am known of mine * * 
and I lay down my life for the sheep. My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me: and I give unto them eternal 
life; and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any one pluck them outof my hand.” Whosaid 
60? [Replies.) Who is the good Shepherd? 
[Replies.} Qur Lord Jesus. Say over this text. 
John 10: 11, (Taught by repetition.) Look here. 
[Setting the picture of Jesus teaching on the Mount be- 
side the pasture picture.) Does not this picture 
look a good deal like this one? Jesus is the 
shepherd. [Pointing-) And who are his sheep 
and lambs? [Replies] The people are; all 
who hear his voice and follow him; all who 
love and mind him. These people here were 
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Christ’s sheep and lambs; they listened to 
him; they believed and obeyed him. So he 
led them safe to heaven. I suppose they are 
in paradise now with Jesus the good Shep- 
herd. Don’t you want to be one of Jesus’s 
lambs? Say this: 


Jesus, I thy lamb would be; 
Jesus, I would follow thee. 

Samuel was thy child of old, 
Take me too within thy fold. 


And this: 


We’re the lambs of the flock, 
And no danger we fear, 
When the voice and the call 
Of our Shepherd we hear. 
Then we follow, then we follow, 
Then we follow, follow, follow, follow, 
In the steps of the flock, 
When the Shepherd we hear. 
[Repeated and sung by lining till they sing it freely.) 
So Jesus is the good Shepherd and his 
children are the lambs. Say this after me. 
The pastures are green 
And the flowers bloom around; 
By the side of still waters 
He lets us lie down, 
4 If we follow, &c., 
If we follow his call 
When the flowers bloom around. 


That means that Jesus’s children are as 
safe and happy as these lambs in the pasture, 
[Pointing.] for Jesus watches over them. Where 
ishe now? [Replies] Yes, in heaven at our 
Father's right hand. From that high seat he 
looks down and watches over all his people 
just as this shepherd watches over all his 
sheep, Say after me. 


Looking down—he hears—he sees us— 
Still the same—our friend—our Jesus— 
0, how he loves! 
[The two verses of “ We're the lambs,” &c., are sung 
by lining.] 
The Shepherd's Voice. 


“If we follow.” We are Jesus’s sheep if 
we hear and follow him. But how can we 
follow his call? Did the Lord Jesus ever 
call to you out of the sky? ([Replies.) No; 
not as he called Samuel. He will at the last 
day. (See John 5: 25, &c.) But now he 
does not. How then can we hear his voice 
and follow him? [Replies] You have heard 
the words of Jesus, have not you? I know 
you have; I have told you his words. His 
words are printed in the Bible that we may 
know them; and pastors and teachers tell 
them to us that we may hear them. Do you 
listen to Jesus’s words, and do as he says? 
All his sheep hear his voice and follow him. 
If you do not you are not one of his sheep. 
But Jesus does speak from heaven to his 
people. He does not speak by a loud voice; 
but he does speak in their thoughts by his 
Spirit, I will tell you what I hear sometimes, 
and you can think whether you ever hear the 
Spirit of Christ. Sometimes, here, inside, in 
my thoughts, I hear a still small voice, so 
soft, softer than any whisper. [The teacher pro- 
ceeds to give her own experience. The following is 
added merely as a specimen, to show what was intended.] 
(It says to me “Speak gently to the children; 
Jesus is kind.” It says “Patience, keep your 
temper; do not disgrace your Saviour.” It 
says, “Do not be discouraged, for Jesusis your 
friend. He will give you grace to conquer.” 
It says, ‘Work on, work on, there will be 
rest enough in heaven.” Sometimes it speaks 
more. roughly, all of a sudden, and says, 
“You wicked one! stop, stop! you know that 
is wrong!’ That brings me weeping to our 
Father for forgiveness and for help to do 
right next time.) Do you ever hear such a 
voice in your thoughts? (Hands) But this is 
the question, when you hear it, do you listen 
to it, and mind it, and do right? or do you 
try not to hear it, and stop it off and go on 
being bad? Now, tell yourself the truth 
about that. Do you listen to the good voice 
and obey it? or do you hush it and disobey 
it? Jesus says, “My sheep, hear my voice; 
and I know them and they follow me.” [Re 
peated.) Then if you are one of them you do 
hear and follow; and if you want to be one 
of them, you must listen and obey. 


He leads the way and carries the lambs. 


“But it is so hard to do right!” Yes, 
sometimes. But see here. [Picture.} Because 
the way is hard, the good Shepherd carries 
the lambs. Jesus will help you. You cannot 
go in the right way all alone? Then go with 
Jesus. He will lead you gently, and when it 
is too rough for you he will carry you in his 
bosom. (See Isaiah 40: 11.) 

Another thing. {Returning to the first picture.) 
You see the shepherd walks first. He does 
not ask the sheep to go anywhere where he 
would not go himself. So too Jesus your 
Shepherd has gone before you to show you 
the right way. Jesus who lives above the 
sky came down and made himself a baby like 
this, [Picture] And grew and was a child 
like this. [Picture] And went through all 
the troubles and trials that children have. 
He has shown us how children should do, 


If you were a 
little lamb would not you like to be one of 


and how grown people should do too. See 
here he is in a sort of Bible-class, listening 
and asking “questions, [Picture] And here 
he is minding his father and mother. [Picture.} 
He has set us an example that we should 
walk in his steps. Doashedid. If you are 
his lamb you must follow him. Say after me. 


Do no sinful action, 
Speak no angry word; 
Ye belong to Jesus, 
Children of the Lord. 
Christ was meek and gentle, 
Christ was kind and true, 
And his little children 
Must be holy too. 

[Repeated and sung by lining.] See, [Showing the 
Crucifixion.) jt was harder for the Lord Jesus to 
obey God than it ever can be for you, for his 
heavenly Father sent him to die for us and he 
knew it; but he went forward and didit. He 
died upon the cross for our sins, ‘The good 
shepherd lays down his life for the sheep.” 
Jesus has laid down his life for us. “O! 
how he loves!” After that, will you not fol- 
low him? Will you not hear and obey his 
voice? He says, “My sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me, and 
they shall neyer perish, neither shall any one 
snatch them out of my hand.” Don’t you 
want to be one of them? Sing, “I thy little 
lamb would be,” & c. [Sung by lining.) 





[Teacher singing.] 
© that all the dear lambs 
Had a heart to reply, 
When the great Shepherd calls 
From his mansion on high. 
[Scholars join in.) 
We will follow, &., 
We will follow the Lord 
To his fold in the sky. 





AFTERNOON SESSION, 
Catecuism XXXIV.—The good Shepherd. 
Recite Psalm 23: 1, 2. 

Psalm 23: 1, 2. The Lord is my Shepherd 
—I shall not want.—He maketh me to lie 
down—in green pastures—he leadeth me— 
beside the still waters. 

Retite Isaiah 40: 11. 

Isaiah 40: 11. He gathereth the lambs— 
with his arm,—and carrieth them—in his 
bosom. 

Recite John 10: 14, 15, 27, 28, 

John 10. Jesus said, “I am the good Shep- 
herd,—and know my sheep—and am known 
of mine,— * * * and I lay down my life— 
for the sheep.—My sheep hear my voice,—and 
I know them,—and they follow me;—and I 
give unto them eternal life;—and they shall 
never perish,—neither shall any one—pluck 
them out of my hand.” 

Who is the good Shepherd? 

The Lord Jesus is the good Shepherd. 

Who are his sheep and lambs? 

All who know him—and hear his voice— 
and follow him. 

How does Jesus speak to his people? 

By his word and his Spirit. 

What has he done for his sheep ? 

He laid down his life for the sheep. 

Who is like the wolf? 

Satan, the devil. 

Can he carry off Christ's sheep ? 

No; no one shall pluck them out of the 
hands of Jesus. 

Hymn XXXI.—From Hymns for Little Chil- 
dren. H. Hooker. “Do no sinful action,” &c. 
[See above.] 

[The three verses of “We're the lambs,” &c., may be 


tanght by singing. Tune No. 36 Sunday-School Music 
Book.) 


Prayer to the Good Shepherd, 
Jesus, I thy lamb would be; 
Jesus, I would follow thee. 


Samuel was thy child of old; 
Take me too within thy fold. 





Personal. 

Tan New York Observer says: In the sketch 
of Rev. Elias Riggs, D. D., of Constantinople, 
which we copied from the Eclectic Magazine into 
the Observer of May 23, were two typographical 
errors in dates. He was born Nevember 19, 1810, 
instead of 1840, and entered Amherst College in 
1825 (instead of 1815). One of these errors oo- 
curred in the Magazine, the other in the Obser- 
ver. A private letter just received from Rev. 
Dr. Goodell, of Constantinople, thus playfully 
corrects the error : 

“Tell that I see he makes out Dr. Riggs 
to have been married full eight years before he 
was born! This not so very extraordinary, how- 
ever, for he was a very precocious child, entering 
Amherst College, and manufacturing a Syriac 
Grammar some seventeen years before he was 
married, and twenty-five before he was born! At 
what precise point of time in the remote past he 
d his studies and his work, really seems 
involved in much obscurity, but his work will 
doubtless follow him far into the distant future 
long after his death. When Dr. Schaufiler read 
the sketch of his own life he remarked, ‘ This is 
nothing but what I knew before,’—evidently ex- 
pecting to find something new and strange. But 
Dr. Riggs must, I think, have found something 
in his own life of which he was before entirely 
ignorant. And I presume that, if the memoirs 
of persons were generally published during their 
life-time, many of them would be astonished to 
find what things were said about them.” 


Books. 


Tue AtLantic Montaty for August, leads off 
with an article on “The New Gymnastics,” that 
possesses unusual value. It is very rare to find 
so much good sense in so small a compass, on 
this subject of physical education. We commend 
it to all parents and teachers as containing the 
germ of the true theory on this subject. Mr. 
Boyd, the famous English “Country Parson,” 
contributes another of his brilliant essays, “Con- 
cerning Disagreeable People.” There is a certain 
remarkable sameness about this writer’s pro- 
ductions. Yet he always has something fresh, 
and he always interests. “ Life in the Open Air,” 
by the lamented Winthrop, is a most charming 
itinerancy of adventures in the lumber region of 
Maine. “ Thoreau,” is a biographical account of 
a most extraordinary naturalist, recently deceased, 
who led a sort of hermit life in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, There are several other striking and 
brilliant articles, prose and poetical, which we 
have not the space to enumerate. The “Atlantic” 
is a magazine of extraordinary vigor, and is 
eminently original, having a type and style of its 
own, that distinguishes it from all other maga- 
zines, American or European. Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston. $3. 

















Ministers and Churches. 


AINsLis.—On the 13th of July, the Rev. George Ainslie 
was installed pastor of the Presbyterian church, Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

Ames.—The Rev. Mr. Ames has resigned the charge of 
the First Baptist church, Coleraine, Mass. 

AreR.—'The Rey. Charles Ayer, late of Brunswick, Me., 
has accepted the call to the Baptist church in Athol, 
Mass. 

Bagr.—Mr. Samuel P. Barr was ordained as a minister, 
and as a pastor of the Clariugton Baptist church, Penn., 
July 11th. 

Beer.—On the llth of July, Mr. Robert Beer was 
ordained and installed pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of Beloit, Wis. 

CnuRCHILL.—The Rev. John Churchill, who has been 
the pastor of the North Congregational church in Wood- 
bury, Conn., for 22 years, has tendered his resi znation, to 
take effect the first Sabbath in October next. ' 

Horrenstein.—Mr. Aaron R, Hottenstein, was ordained 
to the ministry, and installed pastor of the Selinsgrove, 
Pa., German Reformed church, on the 27th of June. 

KerLty.—The Rev. M. J. Kelly has accepted the call of 
the Baptist church and society in Cherryfield, Me., and 
entered upon his labors. 

Kermott.—The Rey. Wm. J. Kermott has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Baptist church, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, and accepted a call to the pastorate of the First Bap- 
tist church, Leavenworth, Kansas, 

LatHamM.—The Rev. 8. Latham has resigned as pastor 
of the Baptiet church in Baldwiuville, Mass. 

Morss.—The Rev. Levi Moree has resigned the care of 
the church at Franklin, N. Y., and accepted the call of 





the Baptist church at Newton, Sussex county, N. J. 





has accepted the pastorate of the Baptist church in 
Fond du Lac, Wis, He has been on the field since early 
in April. 

ReminaTon.—The Rev. 8. Remington has resigned the 


the city of New York, to take effect on or before Novem- 
ber 1. 


the Ninth street Baptist church, Cincinnati, died on the 
2ist of July, of typhoid fever, after an illness of two 
weeks, at the early age of 29 years. 

Spencen—Mr. David Spencer was ordained: as a 
minister, at the Baptist church of Germantown, Pa., and 
as pastor of the Point Pleasant church in Bucks county, 
on the 24th of July. 

Tartor.—The Rev. Alfred Taylor was installed pastor 


July. 

Turrer.—Henry M. Tupper was ordained to the min- 
istry in the Baptist church on the 21st of July, at Wales, 
Mass. 





A Baptist church was organized at Winnebago, Minn., 
on the 20th of July. 

A new Baptist church of 14 members, was organized 
at Ashley, Ill., June 28th. 

Tux Methodist meeting house at Newington, N. H., 
was destroyed by fire on the 6th of July. Insured for 
$1,000. 

Tue corner stone of a new Evangelical Reformed 
church was laid in Covington, Ky., on the 18th of July. 
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ROYAL OAK; OR, THE REFORMED VILLAGER, 18 
LIZLY LOVELL; OR, WUAT A LITTLE GIRL 
CAN DO, - - - - .- - . . 
FRIENDINNEED, - - - - - - 18 
WILLIAM BECKET; OR, THE DUTIFUL 80N, 14 
BLIGHTED VOW, -_ -_ - - - - - 
EDWARD MORTON; OR, THE WAY TO DO GOOD, 14 
GREEN VELVET DRESS; AND OTHER STORIES, 14 
THE SECRET; OR, THE MAD DOG, - - 1 


NSFILELD; THE LE BOY, 14 
LIVING WATER, - - - = 
GENERAL ILLUMINATION, 14 


BARDOUR, THE DANGEROUS BOY, - 


°oe@t0 08 & oO OF.0 
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UNDER TILE APPLE TREE, : 4 
SUNBEAMS FOR GOOD CHILDREN, “4 
HOLLY FARM, 4 


SG ar el 1 
HELEN’S PORTFOLIO; OR, A LESSON OF FAITH, 14 
FATHER’S PROMISE, AND OTHER STORIES, | 14 


LAME BOY; OR, FILIAL LOVE REWARDED, - 14 
PUBLICATIONS YOUNG OUTCAST; OR, THE TEACHER’S RE- 
ea CHILDREN’S CAVE, - - - . ° ‘ 
OF THE CAA, + + = & on a 
paar ea Eee 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, | 401 vovanr 100 pear; on, THE SELFIBI | 
May be had at the Soctery’s House, 150 Nassau St., New | PLEASURE AND PROFIT, -_ - age ee 


P ° 
THE GIPSIES; OR, FRIENDS IN NEED, - - 16 
YOUNG LABORER; OR, JENNIE L. MORRIS, 16 
WRAWE HARLEY) 2) 6 se olla 
TREMOUNTAIN ; OR, EARLY IISTORY OF BOS- 
BIBLE STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, - - 20 
THE BAD BOY; A STORY OF EDWARD WIN- 
TEROe, osc. « ne 
PENNY A MONTH, - 
MARY HALLMAN, - 
MEMOIRS OF HOME, - 
LIGHT IN THE WINDOW, 
RODNEY ROVERTON, - 
OUR SAVIOUR, - - 


AL8O THE 
FIRST SCRIPTURE QUESTION BOOK, 
BY THE 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
PRICE 8 CENTS. 
B. GRIFFITH, Cor. Sec., 
530 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


RERSSS8 


marl5-ly 





NEW EDITION OF THE FOLLOWING 
EXCELLENT BOOKS, suitable for Sunday-school 
or Parish Libraries. 


MARK WILTON, the Merchant’s Clerk. 75 cents. 

Mr. Taylor has written many admirable works, but 
none better calculated to do quel than the one before us. 
SCENES IN A CLERGYMAN’S LIFE. 75 cents. 

The reputation of this great work has been so firm] 
established, that it has run through many editions, bo! 
in England and America. 

LADY MARY; Or, Not or raz Wortp. 75 cents. 

The design of this work is to delineate ous 
character as presented in the upper walks of in 
England. 

MARGARET; On, Ts Peary. 75 cents. 
TRUTH; Or, Persis CLARETON. 75 cents. 
THANKFULNESS. 75 cents. 

A narrative comprising passages from the Diary of the 
late Rev. Allan Temple. 

EARNESTNESS; Or, INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF AN 

ENGLISH BisHop. 75 cents. 

This work although intended as a sequel to “Thank- 
fulness,” has its distinctive character. It is a beautiful 
exhibition of the Episcopal character, with some of its 
attending difficulties in the English church. 

ANGELY SONG. 75 cents. 

“The Angels’ Song is peculiarly fitted to cheer and 
animate the Christian; and happy, thrice happy the 
man who can say, “I have at last learned ‘The Angels’ 

ng. 


RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN’S LIFE. 7§ cents. 

Of Mr. Taylor’s works there are none that we ever 
retain a more fresh and delightful recollection, than the 
Record of a Good Man’s Life.—Zvergreen. 

LEGENDS AND RECORDS; A Fireside Book. 75 cents. 

The perusal of this work has afforded us much pleasure; 
it cannot be read by any without making us both wiser 
and better.— Spectator. 

The above 10 volumes are from the chaste and eloquent 
pen of the Rev. C. B. Tayler. 

A large stock of carefully selected Sunday-school 
Books, Sunday-school Liturgies; Prayer Books from 10 
cents to $10; Tickets, Reward Cards, and all the require- 
ments for conducting a Protestant Episcopal Sunday- 
school, kept coustantly on hand, at the 


Protestant Episcopal Book Society, 
1224 CHESTNUT STREET, 


je21-13t PHILADELPHIA. 





CLIMBING THE MOUNTAIN; 


OR, 


How I Rose in the World, 
NOW READY. 


Human ingenuity has been taxed to its utmost in 
solving the problem of worldly success. This work, by 
the able author of Capr. Russetz, and the OLp Rep 
Hovss, meets the inquiry by the narration of life expe- 
riences, and holds up for steadfast emulation the charac- 
terof one who began at the “foot of the ladder” and 
reached the top. 

To every boy and ee man in the land, we would 
say as last words, rea 

“CLIMBING THE MOUNTAIN.” 


Our book is an illustration of aprinclple such as rarely 
finds the light, and over all its pages is hung the tracery 
of a spirit nexpressibly sweet, to those whe love the 
“highest style of man.’ 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 


HENRY HOYT, 
SABBATH-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
mh22-tf No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 





NEW BOOKS FoR 
SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
BOSTON, 
AND FOR SALE AT 


Prominent Bookstores in Philadelphia, 


THE CROSS-BEARER, 
By the Rev. E. N. Kink, D. D. Price, extra gilt, $1. 
plain, 65 cents. 7 oh, H0, 
“It is a long time since we have seen anything so 
beautiful in the book line as this volume, and never in 
ornamental bookmaking have we seen art and taste, and 
those of a high order, 80 completely subordinated to the 
higher fanction of religious teaching.”—S, S. Times. 
The Fifth Edition of the 


MEMORIAL VOLUME OF THE A, B. 

C. F. M. Price $1. Postage 30 cents. 

“This volume is one of rare value and interest to all 
the friends of missions.”—Eclectic Magazine. 

“A free circulation of this volume in our families, 
Sabbath-schools and congregations, could not but prove 
& most efficient means of instructing and quickening the 
church to an increased activity in the work of the 
Lord.”—Lutheran, Philadelphia. 

MEMOIR OF DANIEL SAFFORD., 

Extra binding, $1.50. Common edition, 80 cents, 

“No one who desires to do good, no one who would be- 
come conversant with illustrious examples of Christian 
excellence, should fail to read this memoir.”— Boston 

‘anscript. 

THE LITTLE CAPTAIN, A TEMPE- 

RANCE TALE. Price 25 cents, 

be have seldom read = more touching tale, or one 
which illustrates more clearly the evils of 
rance.”’— Boston Journal. iene 

AUNT KATIE’S TALKS. THE CLEVELANDS. 
GOLDEN RULE. WALKS AND TALKS. , THE 
eRe Tee SBAMROOK. CAIN AND PATSY., 

NTER § 3; and ma th i 
pe mf ot ; any others admirably 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Tract Society, Boston. 
NICHOLSON BROUGHTON, Jrz., 
And for sale at ve 
JOHN G. BROUGHTON’S, 


13 Bratz Hovss, N a 
Also by the is, New York Orrw, 





Prominent Booksellers in Philadelphia. 
jan 13-tf 


eee 
Nisset.—The Rev. E. Nisbet, late of Brockport, N. Y., 


BRANCH OFFICE 


OF THE 
NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
No.332 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE (0,, 


Nos, 112 & 114 Broadway, New York, 
(ESTABLISHED 1845.) 








TEN YEAR PLAN—NON-FORFEITURE! 





MorrisFranklin, Pliny Freeman, Wm. H. Beers, 


President. Actuary. Cashier. 
GENERAL A@Q’T., LOCAL AQ’r,, 


E. W. TROTTER, THOS. J. LANCASTER, 


RQ” This is a purely mutual Company, all the 
profits being divided among the assured 
annually, 


The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
has been now in operation seventeen years, and has 
accumulated a Capital of $2,200,000. Its Dividends have 
never been less than 30 per cent. on the premiums paid, 
and it has disbursed to widows andorphans over $ 
000. It has deposited with the Comptroll of Now Yok 





State, as an evidence of good faith, to secure Policy 
Holders, $100,990, and its Trustees in New York City, are 
of the very first and reliable names. The affairs of thig 
Company show & lively prosperity, and each successive 
ear,  ~ ee easalés of been some Two to 
ree Hun 8 0 are adding to 
Capital the like amount. —— 
n accordance with the requirements of the Charter, 
the fands of the omy y 4 are invested in stocks c’ 
by or under the laws of the State of New York, or of the 
United States, or on unincumbered Real Estate, worth 
fifty per cent. more than the amount loaned thereon, 


The Ten Year Plan--Non-Forfeiture, 
ORIGINATED BY THE NEW YORK LIFE. 


By the table on which this class of policies is based it 
would seem that a person incurs no risk in taking out a 
policy. Insuring to-day for $5,000, if he die to-morrow, 
the $5,000 immediately becomes a claim, and if he lives 
ten years, and makes ten annual payments, his policy is 
paid up; nothing more to pay, and still his dividends 
continue, making his life policy a source of income to 
him while living. The principal argument of weight 
offered against insurance is, that a party might pay 
in for a number of years, and then, by inadvertence, 
inability, &c., not be able to continue paying, and then 
lose all he has paid. The New York Life Insurance 
Company has done much to obviate this objection by their 
ten-year plan and non-forfeiture. A party, by this table, 
cannot forfeit what has been din. Thus, if one in- 
— by this plan for $5, discontinues after the 
second year, the Scupeny will give him a paid up policy, 
according to the number of years paid in, viz. : 


Second year, two-tenths of amount insured, $1,000 
Third" three tenths $5,000 yy 
Fourth “ four-tenths of $5,000 insured, 2,000 
Fifth “ fivetenths “ « 2,500 


And so on until the tenth annual payment, when all is 
paid and dividends still continue. 


LOCAL REFERENCES, 
Taomas Rosine, Esq., 
J. W. Ciacuorn, “ 
J.B. Lipptncorr, “ 
Lewis Cooper, “ 
Ropgrt Ewinc, “ 
Gro. W. Cuttps, “ 
W.L.Ssarrern, “ 
Gro. D. Parrisn, “ 
Messrs. WELLING, Corrin, & Co., 
« -‘Rre@st, Barry, & Co., 
Hoyt, Spracuss & Co., 
SaaPieicn, Ruz & Co. 
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M. Rosensace & Co., 
W.8. Srewart & Co. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
R.Q.SHELMERDINE,M.D. JOS.H. HASKELL, M.D. 
In attendance every day at 12 o’clock, M. 


4a Applications, Forms, Pamphlets and Last State- 
ment, may be had at the office. 


THOS. J. LANCASTER, Agent, 
ap26-ly 8382 WALNUT STREET. 





J. A. YOST, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
All kinds of Children’s Carriages, 
Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, 
HOBBY HORSES, SLEIGHS, &C., 
Wholesale and Retail, 
214 DOCK STREET ABOVE SECOND, 
ap26-6m PHILADELPHIA, 








ST. LOUIS 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL THEOLOGICAL 
AND 
TRACT DEPOSITORY. 


The American Sunday-School Union and American 
Tract Society each maintained, for many years, Deposi- 
togjes of their respective publications in this city; 
these are now united, under the care of the Subscriber, 
and he has added thereto a select assortment of the pub- 
lications of the various evangelical denominations, with 
Jom of private publishers, which are sold at publisher's 
prices. 

Catalog and sp of Pyne fe poy Papers 
sent on application. New Books received as seon as 
issu School Books and Stationery. 


*. 





Address J. W. McINTYRE, 
apl2-17t No. 9 South FIFTH Street, 3T. LOUIS, Mo. 


NOTICES. 


TO OUR READEBS. 


Superintendents, teachers and others, are invited to 
aid us in obtaining subscribers to the Sunday-School 
Times in their several Sunday-schools and among their 
friends. 

Premiums.—For the names of 15 new sub- 
scribers and $15 we will give a copy of tha beautiful 
Bird’s Eye View of Jerusalem advertised in another 
column. 

Terms.—We have a uniform price, one dol- 
lar a year in advance, to ail subscribers. 

Postage.—The postage on the Sunpar- 
Scuoou Times, if paid quarterly in advance, is 26 cents 8 
year, payable at the office where the subscriber resides. 
Only 13 cents is charged in the State where the paper is 
published. 

Advertising.—Advertisements of a suitable 
character inserted at the rate of 10 cents a line for each 
insertion. Special terms to annual advertisers, and to 
those advertising largely. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Change of Address.—When you order 
your paper changed from one Post-office to another, you 
should mention the oLp address as well as the NEW one; 
otherwise we cannet make any change. 
Letters.—In writing letters, please be par- 
ticular to give the name of the Post-orrick and Stats 
where you reside, 

If you send money by mail, bo sure that you put a 
stamp on the letter, and that it is well sealed and 
properly directed. 

Important.—Our method of keeping ac- 
counts enables each subscriber to understand how far 
his subscription has been paid. The credit is made by 
changing the figures on the printed slip, so that if any 
error is made he can immediately detect it and have it 
corrected. This is the subscriber’s receipt, presenting to 
him at all times a true stat t of his t 

When the time for which you have paid expires, please 
remit for one or more years as may be convenient. The 
amount received will be duly credited. 

















Our Terms are Payment in Advance, which please do 
not forget. 
We will put a BLUE MARK around this paragraph to 
show you when the time for which you have paid haa 
expired, and unless you remit to renew your subscrip- 
tion, we shall be obliged reluctantly to stop your paper, 
as we shall understand by your failing to respond that 
you do not wish to continue your subscription. 
We expect city subscribers to call at the office, and 
country subseribers to send by mail. Please address 
TEE SUNDAY-SOHOOL TIMES, 

148 Sours Fourrn StTResrt, 





tf Philadelphia, ?@ 











